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REPORT 
From the Committee on Inland Navigation, on the Dela- 
ware & Raritan Canal, read February 21, 1825. 

Mr. Lenman, from the committee on inland navigation, 
to whom was referred a communication from the Gover- 
nor of New Jersey, relative to the contemplated canal 
from the Delaware to the Raritan river, made 


REPORT: 


_ That the legislature of New Jersey, by an act passed 
December SOth, 1824, incorporated a company, who are 
authorised to make a canal from the Delaware to the 
Raritan, and to supply the canal with water from the riv- 
er Delaware, by means of a navigable feeder, not to be 
less than 30 feet wide and 4 feet deep, to be located near 
the bank of the Delaware, and to be about 25 miles in 
length; provided that the consent of the legislature of 
Pennsylvania should be previously obtained. 

An application is now formally made by the Governor 
of the state of New Jersey, for the concurrence of Penn- 
sylvania, in the proposed plan of improvement. 

The committee deem it superfluous to dilate upon 
the general utility of canal navigation, as a salutary spi- 
rit in its favour now pervades every portion of the coun- 
try; nor do they conceive it necessary to seek for con- 
vincing arguments, to show that a canal from the tide of 
the Delaware, to the tide of the Raritan, deserves the 
countenance of Pennsylvania. It is universally conce- 
ded that its completion is demanded by a liberal and en- 
lightened policy. It will be “a great national artery,” 
forming an important section of an interior water com- 
munication, destined to be the greatest on the globe, as 
it will extend from Maine to Florida, and penetrate to 
the shores of the western and northern lakes, and be- 
fore the lapse of many years, through the heart of Penn- 
sylvania to the Ohio, and from thence to the Mississippi, 
and the Gulf of Mexico. 

The wisdom of the legislature of our sister state, who 
has the sovereignty of the soil over which the canal will 
pass, has decided upon the practicability, and prescribed 
the manner of its construction: but asa part of the De- 
Jaware is required for a supply of water, and as this river 
is subject, in part, to the furisdiction of Pennsylvania, 
and the free use of all its waters, is of high importance 
to her best interests, it becomes the duty of the legisla- 
ture to consider the project in all its bearings; and the 
chief point appears to be; the extent to which the navi- 
gation may be injured, and whether the advantages 
which are likely to accrue to our own state and to the 
nation, will not more than counterbalance the injury. 

In regard to the probable effect upon the use of the 
natural channel of the river, the committee think it prop- 
er to submit the opinions of some eminent engineers, as 
furnishing the best lights for the guidance of the legisla- 
ture. The opinions are here stated at length, as forming 
a part of the explanations upon this interesting subject 
alluded to by the Governor of New Jersey, in his letter 
to the Governor of Pennsylvania. 

**The amount of water in the river Delaware, at the 
junction of the Lehigh, as estimated by Mr. White, in 
the dry season or lowest stage of the river, would pass 
through an opening 40 feet in width, by 3 feet in height, 
at the rate of 4 miles per hour. 
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9,600 cub. ft. per lock. 

1 lock and 4 for 1 boat, 
if the locks are se- 
parated 600 feet. 
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* 14,400 
100 boats in 24 hrs. thay 


[ pass. 
1,440,000 cubic feet of water for 


lockage. 





The river yields in 24 hours at the 
lowest times, 

Cubic feet of water necessary to 
pass 100 boats in 24 hours, 


62,208,000 cub. ft. 
1,440,000 


60,768,000 








By this result, it appears that not more than one for- 
tieth part of the water of the river will be required to 
feed the Delaware and Raritan canal. 

WM. STRICKLAND. 

Philadelphia, Jan. 27th, 1825. 


Philadelphia, January 28, 1825. 
Sir, 

Your letter of the 24th inst. enclosing a paper from 
Mr. Strickland, was received this morning, In giving 
my opinion rclative to the queries you have done me the 
honor to propose, I must rely principally on the state- 


| ments in Mr. Strickland’s letter, relative to the quantity 
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of water afforded by the Delaware river, during its low- | Easton—and we have no other way of coming at results, 
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est stage, as alsothe quantity required for lockage in | but by comparison with oar experience upon the Mo- 


the contemplated canal. The deduction of Mr. S. viz. 
“that not more than one fortieth part of the water of the 
river will be required to feed the Delaware and Raritan 
canal,” is no doubt correct so far as it relates to the quan- 
tity required for lockage. But the deduction ought, I 
conceive, to embrace the expense of water by evapora- 
tion, leakage and absorption, on that portion of the ca- 
nal depending exclusively on the Delaware for its sup- 
ply of water. On the supposition that the portion thus 
to be supplied, embraces an extent of twenty five miles, 
I would accordingly substitute the following estimate 
and deduction, instead of that alluded to, viz. 


**The river yields in 24 hours, at the lowest 





time,’’ , 62,208,000 
“Cubic feet of water necessary to pass 100 

boats in 24 hours,” 1,440,000 
Expense by evaporation, leakage, &c. on 

25 miles of canal, in 24 hours, 3,600,000 








Total expense of water in cubic fect, daily, 5,040,000 


Hence it appears that about one twelfth part of the 
water afforded by the river, in its lowest stage, will be 
required to supply the contemplated canal. 

I have the honor to be, Sir, 
Very respectfully, 
Your most ob’dt. servant, 
S. H. LONG, Maj. U. S. Engineers. 
Floyd S. Bailey, Esq. Philadelphia. 


Troy, Jan. 29th, 1825. 
Frorp S. Barrer, Esq. 


Dear Sir, 

Yours of the 24th, from Philadelphia, came safe to 
hand this day. I have not time nor data to answer your 
queries, but presume I can give such information as will 
be satisfactory. The Frie canal from Alexander’s bridge 


hawk river. 

From our observations of a comparison between the 
waters of the Delaware and the Mohawk, at and below 
Schenectady, we come to the conclusion, that they are 
as 4 to 3 in favour of the Delaware. 

At a point 4 miles below Schenectady, in 1823 inthe 
month of August, we attempted to fill the canal about 
20 miles, when the banks were new and very leaky, and 
for that purpose we took the water from the river, at the 
place above designated. Much speeulation existed 
among mill owners on the river, 15 miles below the 
point where we took water out. After the most criti- 
cal and particular examination, there are none of the 
mill owners, who pretended any variation in the water 
of the river exceeding half an inch, and some think no 
variation was perceivable. 

From this data the result can be applied to the Dela- 
ware river, and the conclusion is, that at no time ean the 
waters of the Delaware river be seriously or injuriously 
affected, by taking a sufficient quantity of water out of 
the river, to supply the proposed Delaware and Raritan 
eanal, as the quantity taken can never exceed a fiftieth 
part of the volume passing in the river in its lowest 
state. 


Weare, dear sir, very respectfully, your obedient ser- 
vants, 
BENJAMIN WRIGHT, 
CANVASS WHITE. 
F. S, Barrer, Esq. , 


Trenton, February 1, 1825. 
Dear Sir—I reccived yours of 26th ult. A press of 
business has prevented my attending to your request as 
soon as I otherwise should have done. 
The report of the committee on the subject of the De- 
laware and Raritan canal, appendix B, (a copy of which 


| I herewith transmit,) contains so much of the results of 


to Albany, was filled from the Mohawk, in the fall of | my level of the Delaware, as was deemed necessary for 


1822, the length of this part of the canal is about 25 
miles, and has 24 locks, from 7 to 11 feet lift, the canal 
being new, required much more water than after being 
a short time in operation. No diminution in the river 
was perceptible at the poimt where the water was taken 
out. A mill owner, located about the middle of the 
eanal, made particular observations at this time on his 
mill pond, he thinks that his pond was lowered about 
half an inch when the water was first let into the canal, 


but is not positive that the quantity of water taken from | 
the Mohawk has made any perceptible difference in the | 
I men- | 


quantity which generally flows in that stream. 
tion this circumstance because the mill owner was ap- 
prehensive that a large quantity of water would be ta- 
ken from the river, and of course was more particular 


in his observations. My own observations corroborate 
the above statement. 





| the purpose of ascertaining the practicability of obtaining 


a feeder from that source. Ihave not, as yet, made any 
map or profile of the river or level. There has been no 
survey or level made with a view to ascertain the most 
practicable route for the feeder. I can only say, gene- 
rally, (not however professing to any practical science 


\omthe subject, that excepting the rocky base of the 
{mountain extending along part of Wells’ falls, say half 


a mile, the route will be very favourable. The most ele- 
| gible place for taking out the water, I conceive will be 
at the end of Howell’s falls, provided the summit level 
of the main canal can be cut down to admit of it, or if 


\that be deemed impracticable, then the mill dam at 
| Bull’s island. 


| cessary to commence at the Tumbling-Dam Rock, in 


But in that case, it may be deemed ne- 


order to obtain sufficient elevation to pass two creeks, 





| eme | which put in between Howell’s falls and Bull’s island.— 
My impression is, that the Delaware is much larger | estimate upon this extreme point. Butif the first place 


than the Mohawk, and am therefore of opinion, that no | The commissioners you wlll observe, have founded their 
injury would be done to the navigation of the Delaware, | can be adopted, the expense will be much less, as wel 
in consequence of taking a supply of water to feed the | on account of the decreased difficulty of passing the ra- 
contemplated canal. | vines and valleys as the length of the feeder in the main 
Yours respectfully, ‘canal. I should suppose the saving of lockage would 
CANVASS WHITE. | go far to compensate the cutting down the summit le- 

on vel. 
_ Albany, January 31st, 1825. As to the question, how much will the water in the 
Dear Sir—We are this day im receipt of your favour | Delaware be reduced by the feeder?—It is contemplated, 
of the 27th instant, and shall endeavour to give you our | I understand, to make the feeder the same size as the 
opinion of the quantity and diminution of the water in the | main canal, say 16 feet in the bottom, and 32 feet on the 
Delaware, by taking out a supply for the proposed Ra- | water line, and 4 feet water, allowing 6 inches descent 
ritanand Delaware Canal, at some point (probably) 20 | per mile. ‘The river is about 800 feet wide at common 
miles above Trenton, — low water, and in this section falls at the average rate of 
We must first premise, that we have no such data, as nearly 4 feet per mile. This will reduce the river nearly 
would settle this question scientifically, and in short, we half an inch. But if any objection be made on account 
have neither of us seen the Delaware in a low state of | of the navigation, it can only exist at the falls, where the 
the waters, except at two places, yiz. at Trentoa and at | the water descends at the rate of about 10 feet to the 
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mile; this then will here reduce the water about ¢hree- 
tenths or one-third of an inch. 
I am, sir, your friend, &c. 
THOS. GORDON. 

In addition to the information contained in the above 
documents, the committee will quote the opinion of the 
United States engineers, contained in.a letter to the ca- 
nal commissioners of the state of New Jersey, dated 
“ctober 13, 1824. 

**In this country, (says Messrs. Bernard, Totten, and 
Sullivan) we have the experience of the Erie canal, as a 
better guide to the quantity of water consumed or em- 
ployed, than the experienee of European canals can be 
considered in this climate; whence we conclude, that a 
feeder wlll be necessary from the Delaware. And we 
are happy to find that this will be practicable without 
encountering any very great difficulty and without any 
ultimate disadvantage to the natural navigation of that 
river, as a branch canal from the feeder may even enter 
the river at Trenton or Lamberton.” 

From the foregoing calculations, it appears that there 
is a material difference of opinion, with regard to the 
portion of the waters of the Delaware, which will be 
required for the contemplated canal; and in order to 
guard the interests of Pennsylvania, the committee sub- 
mit to the consideration of the house, a bill which after 
assenting to the request of New Jersey, contains 
beside other provisions, an express condition, that if at 
any time hereafter, it shall appear to the Legislature 
of Pennsylvania that in consequence of the construction 
of the feeder or canal, there is any variation at any time 
in the water of the river, exceeding an inch in depth, 
and that such variation seriously and injuriously affects 
the navigation, the Legislature shall have full power to 
alter or repeal the act, and the privileges granted shall 
cease and determine. 

The above provisions, in the opinion of the committee, 
will at all times compel the canal company, in case the 
navigation is injured, either to improve the natural bed 
of the river, or pass boats through the feeder, upon such 
terms as will be satisfactory to the persons who are inter- 
ested. 

As a further precaution to secure facility and cheap- 
ness of transportation, from the beginning of the feeder, 
which will be near Easton, to tide water, the bill re- 
quires that the feeder shall be esteemed a public high- 
way, and not more than one cent per mile, for every 
ton weight of the ascertained lading of any boat, ark, 
craft, or vessel, engaged in the transportation of per- 
sons or commodities oes the river Delaware, to the ri- 
ver Raritan, shall be at any time demanded. 

The committee think proper to call the attention of 
the house to the following part of the report of the Unit- 
ed States board of engineers, communicated by Mr. 
{alhoun, the Secretary of War, to the President on the 
12th inst. 

‘* The co-operation of the board with the commission- 
ers of the state of New Jersey, resulted in a strong con- 
yiction of the practicability of a canal communication be- 
tween the Delaware andthe Raritan, by leading the 
water of the former from about twenty-six miles 
above the city of Trenton to the summit ground be- 
tween Trenton and Brunswick; and that the abun- 
dance of the water of the Delaware, will supply a canal 
of dimensions adapted to the vessels navigating the 
great rivers and bays of the sea-coast. ‘The board are, 
however, of opinion, that previous to fixing the exact 
route of the canal, lines should be run from the vicinity 
of Bordentown across the summit, to the lowest point 
on the Raritan, to which a canal can, with due economy, 
be extended, with a view to avoid as much of the diffi- 
cult tide navigation of the two rivers as possible.” 

Sensible as the cammittee are of the importance of 
the canal as a national work, and of the duty which Penn- 
sylvania owes to the confederacy, they have thought it 
incumbent on them to introduce into the bill a section 
requiring that the location and the dimensions of the 
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feeder and canal shall be approved of by a majority of 
the board of engineers of the United States, who shall 
certify that the location and dimensions are in their judg- 
ment the best adapted for a canal navigation between 
the tide waters of the Dclaware and Raritan rivers. 

Another condition of the act is, that New Jersey shall, 
upon application by the Legislature, authorise Pennsyl- 
vania, or persons acting under her authority, to enter 
upon the river Delaware, at any part or place, and take 
as much water as may be.required for the construction 
of canals within any part of the state, provided that the 
water taken out shall not exceed in quantity that which 
is taken out by the Delaware and Raritan canal company, 
but the water to be used by either state, is to be only 
for purposes of navigation. 

For the purpose of facilitating the communication 
between the upper and lower waters of the Delaware, 
the committee have further provided that the navigable 
feeder shall terminate and enter the main canal within 
two miles of the tide water. 

With the foregoing conditions and restrictions, the 
passage of the bill will in the opinion of the committee, 
be the means of creating for our citizens, on the upper 
waters of the Delaware, a more easy and commodious 
way of getting to market the productions of their in- 
dustry, and by augmenting the general prosperity of 
our country, it will benefit the commercial metropolis 
of the state, as from her position, Philadelphia, under a 
wise policy, will ever be a great commercial city, and 
the real centre of the manufactures and wealth of the 
Union. The execution of the canal will give employ- 
ment to many of the labouring poor, who live in and 
contiguous to our state; it will contribute to maintain 
the spirit of activity and improvement; it will more im- 
mediately advance the pecuniary interests of the mid- 
dle states; it will accord with the expressed wishes of 
New Jersey, and promote the harmony subsisting be- 
tween us and a sister state, and by facilitating the inter- 
course between the most populous and valuable sec- 
tions of the republic, it will increase the energies of the 
people, and strengthen the bands of the Union, the best 
pledges for general happiness and security. 

Under these impressions, which are the result of 
much deliberation, the committee respectfully ask the 
sanction of the House to the bill annexed to this report. 


REMINISCENCES OF PHILADELPHIA. 

The contemplation, occasionally, by your Reminis- 
cent, of the astonishIng increase in population, wealth, 
and splendour, now exhibiting every where throughout 
our beloved city; its lengthened pavements and splen- 
did buildings, very frequently cause a reversion of the 
mind, back, upon the period, when, on Monday morn- 
ings in particular, he crept lazily to school, stopping 
here and gazing there, upon the “‘moving panorama” 
around him. ‘The images of characters then existing in 
the city, and the situation of things, are as palpable as 
was the “air drawn dagger” of Macbeth, but without the 
horror. They float upon the memory rather as ‘*This- 
tle down moving,” or the motes (sometimes mingled and 
convolved) discernible only in the sunbeam. Ere they 
vanish forever, as the curling mist, or the flitting 
ghost at cock-crow, it is intended in this communication 
to collect a variety of them hastily together, in one 
groupe, so that those who have a relish for the modern 
antique, in by-gone days, may see them 

**Come like shadows, so depart.” 





An elderly domestic in the Pancoast family, who al- 
ways named himself Me Mo Michael Hans Muckle We- 
der, although moving in an humble sphere, his person 
and character was familiar to every inhabitant. When 
sent on an errand he could hardly proceed a square in 
an hour, being continually surrounded by all sorts of 
people, some viewing him, and listening to him, and 
some asking him over again, the same question which 
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had been asked a thousand times. Whether the ques- 
tion (repeated) came from the child or the man, he was 
sure to answer them, every one, with an unbroken | 
smile, extending from cheek to cheek, (sans teeth) 


PHILADELPHIA. (Drcemarr 





questioned why he did not go and quell the riot there, 
answered as follows--Bless my soul, genthemen—bless 
my soul, wass can I do wid dem. 


White sand for floors, being at the time an important 


with unwearied patience, idiotic simplicity, and an af-| article of consumption, the Old Sand Man, for the north- 


fectionate tone of voice. 


To astonish them, he some-| ern part of the city, was looked for the same 
times changed his usual amiable appearance and expres- | Milkman. 


as the 
. . 
For the amusement of his customers, on 


sion of countenance, to a hideous frown and an awful) being requested so to do, he would send his horse on- 


squint; his two eyes gazing at each other, and his long 
tongue hissing like the serpent from between his bone- 
less gums, causing the juvenile spectator to shrink away 
from the horrid sight, which was but for a moment— 





ward, the length of the square, then call after him by 
his name, causing the horse, with the load of white sand, 
to turn about and come to him—he trolling the song of 
White Sand, ho!—a shilling a bush, soft ‘oder’ hard mo- 


then resuming his usual benevolent smiling look, he | ney. 


would say, ‘‘ that’s the way to frighten the Indians, so 
it is.” He claimed as sweethearts, all the fashionable 
unmarried young belles in the city. He had gity hun- 
dred, twenty hundred and sixteen” of them;“and when 
any of them married, he was sure to go the next day 
after the wedding, to claim his forfeit, always cheerfully 
given to him, which was an half crown, and a glass of 
punch from the lady’s own hand, which, said he, was 
all the same, as though I married her myself, 

A partially deranged elderly spectre-looking maiden 
lady, tall and thin, of the Friends persuasion, named 
Leah, was somewhat remarkable from the circumstance, 
that she used sometimes to pass the night, wrapped in a 
blanket, hetween the graves of the Potter’s field, (now 
Washington Square,) for the benevolent purpose of 
frightening away ‘‘the Doctors.” 

Collector Sharp Delany, in the front part of his family 
residence, transacted the whole Custom House business 
of the port of Philadelphia, at the south-east corner of 
Walnut and Second street, at present occupied by the 
Delaware Insurance Company. 

George Baynton, a native of the city, was without | 
controversy, acknowledged to be the most admirable 
among the fashionable young gentlemen of his day— 
being of proper age and height, and of most astonishing 
beauty. ‘*The beautiful Fatima,” as described by Lady 
Wortley Montague, in her letters from ‘ driapgple, ‘and | 


Turkey carpets were spoken of, and only to be seen 
upon the floors of the first families for wealth. Parlour 
floors of very respectable people in business, used to be 
‘swept and garnished’ every morning with sand sifted 
through a ‘ sand sieve,’ and sometimes smoothed with a 
hair broom, into quaint circles and fancy wreaths, agree- 
ably to the ‘genius for drawing’ possessed by the cham- 
bermaid. 

The Old Loganian Library, a one story brick build- 
ing, shaped gable end fashion in the front, stood solitary 
and alone, within a post and rail fence on the west side 
of Sixth street, midway between Chestnut and Walnut 
streets. Behind the house, and on the grass, the scho- 
lars belonging to the Quaker Academy, in Fourth street, 
used to have the regular ‘‘set to.” Sometimes in the 
grapple, after being “brought to the scratch,” the fol- 
lowing exclamation might frequently be heard by one 
of the combatants—‘‘Dont tear my shirt—tear my skin 
—but dont tear my shirt.” 

The Northern Liberties, about Camptown and Pegg’s 
Run, used to be in agitation almost every Saturday 
night, by the regular irregular, tavern, rough-and-tum- 
ble smash fighting between the ship-carpenters, from 
Kensington, and the butchers from Spring Garden. The 
public authority not even attempting to hinder them. 

A Bank Note at this time, signed by Thomas Willing, 
President, and countersigned by a Jong row of hierogly- 


George Baynton, should have been brother and sister. | phic, perpendicular hair-strokes, only discoverable by 
Boys and men would turn and gaze after his splendid | the close inspection of microscopic power, to be the 
personal appearance—“ many a bright eye fell beneath | name of Tench Francis, the Cashier, was a kind of ‘Ca- 


his glance,” and followed his receding footsteps with 
looks of admiration. Fame had assigned to him all the 
bounties of nature, beyond the reach of art,—and every 
youthful manly grace, accompanied by the fascination 
of the serpent, towards the devoted fluttering bird. He 
deceased in the Fever. 








viar to the multitude,’ and not to be seen, as now-a-days, 
in the hands of’every one. It used to be viewed as a 
thing totally different from the continental paper mo- 
ney—as something unfathomable and puzzling to the 
brains of people, in its very nature—it being considered 
as so much cash in gold and silver, to be had in a mo- 


The uptown and the downtown boys, at this time, used | ment. The strength of the paper caused a bet to be 


to have, according to the streets, their regular night- 


| made, 


that in its material, it conslsted of either silk or 


battles, with sticks and stones, making the panes of) Russia sheeting; and that three of the notes twisted to- 


} 


glass to jingle on the payement occasionally—but the | gether would lift a fifty-six pound weight from the 


Constable, would scatter them into all the hiding places, 
peeping out from hole and corner, when the coast was 
clear. Those from the south of Chesnut street, were 
frequently headed by one, whose naval exploits, (since 
that time) in the Mediterranean, and on the Atlantic 
ocean, have secured to him imperishable fame. Also by 
his faithful friend, and the ardent admirer of the hero 
until death—well known since throughout the commu- 
nity for his suavity and exquisitely polished manners, 
unequalled by any of his race. Every one knowing him, 
beholding his visage only in his mind. They were the 
Achilles and the Patrocles of the Downtowners. 

The sign of the Three Jolly Irishmen, a tavern kept 


whose locality (’twas said) was familiar in places across 
the ocean, used to be notorious throughout the city, as 
a primary resort of the ‘* New Comers,” and at times, 
one continued scene and sound of daily riot, and night 
brawl, making it dangerous to meddle with them, even 
by course of law. A little old German watchman, who 


appearance of Old Carlisle and the famous West, | 


ground. On trial, the notes broke by the weight; a 
convulsive laughter ensued among the crowd. A con- 
sternation seized the owner of the notes, whether or no, 
by having torn them, he would be able to recover their 
amount from the Primitive National Bank. There were 
three banks in the thirteen United States, at the time, 
and the banking system was spoken of asagreatmystery, 
known only to the “‘ great Financier’ Robert Morris, 
and the precious few. ‘The number of banks at present 
distributed throughout the now twenty-four. United 
States, being three hundred and sixty-five, the great 
mystery has been proportionably unravelled. 

Persons living towards the Delaware, and speaking of 
the house, No. 322 Market street, (then standing by it- 
self) by way of designating the distance, would say 
‘away out at Markoe’s.” 

Story books for children consisted in Goody Two 
Shoes, Giles Gingerbread, Tom Thumb, Peter Pippin, 
and Robinson Crusoe abridged, all printed and publish- 
ed originally in Saint Paul’s Church Yard, London, by 
Carrington Bowles, and re-sold here at six-pence. 





at the north-east corner of Race and Water streets, and 


stood in his box hard by, his shoulders bending under The people being numbered about this time, the po- 
the pressure of years, and his chin and nose almost in | pulation of the city, in rownd numbers, was said to be 
contact—-on being foolishly applied to one night, and | above 50,000; whichact of numbering was supposed by 
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many pious, good people, speaking on the subject, 
(after it had happened) to be the procuring cause of the 
judgment of ‘thé Fever’’ with which the city was af- 
terwards afflicted. Even (said they) as was the judg- 
ment of pestilence upon the Israelites, for numbering 
the people “in David’s time.” LANG SYNE. 

[ Amer. Daily ddver. 





Several attempts were made to procure an act of in- 
corporation for the city before it wasaccomplished. On| 
the 4th Sept.1783, the following memorial, signed by up- | 
wards of 1400 citizens opposed to it, was presented tothe | 
assembly. It was again revived in 1786; but the act did not 
finally pass until March 1789. To show the grounds of 
objection to having the city incorporated, we publish 
the Memorial. 


To the honourable the Representatives of the Freemen of | 
the State of Pennsylvania, the petition of divers free- 
holders and inhabitants of the city and liberties of Phi- 
ladelphia humbly sheweth: 


That your petitioners conceive it their greatest hap- 
piness that they cannot be affected in their right of per- 
sonal security, personal liberty, and private property, 
but by the laws and regulations of their representatives 
in general assembly; this privilege they consider as the 
characteristic of freemen, the object of the present re- 
volution, and without which even Pennsylvania would 
be no eligible place of residence. 


The attachment to this mode of government, which | 
reason and reflection first suggested, habit and experi- | 
ence has enforced and increased; it is therefore with | 
the most unaffected concern that we have observed a 
bill, published in June last, by order of your honorable 
house, entitled ‘‘An act to incorporate the inhabitants of 
the city of Philadelphia,” which, if enacted into a law, 
would in our apprehension subject us to an aristocratic 
police, in a manner repugnant to the genious and spirit 
of our constitution, and to the manifest abridgement of 
what we estimate asthe most invaluable of our rights 
and possessions. 


We beg leave, with all due respect, but with becoming 
freedom, to present to your honourable house our senti- 
ments upon a measure that so nearly concerns us in our | 
most essential interests, and the reasons which induce 
us to be of opinion, that such a law is unnecessary, in- 
adequate to the design proposed, that the circumstances 
which gave rise to corporations in’ Europe do not exist 
here, and that the history of the present state of Eng- 
land, exemplifies the pernicious consequences which we 
may reasonably expect, should such an institution be es- 
tablished. 

The incorporation is unnecessary, because the legisla- 
ture, in which several gentlemen from the city are a part, 
will always be possessed of sufficient informations with 
respect to the provisions necessary to be made for the 
convenience and order of the city, the periods of assem- 
bling sufficiently frequent to accommodate the laws to 
any incidental matters, and to vary as situation alters.— 
The eastern states of this continent afford examples of | 
the best regulated towns in the world, who never yet 
entertained an idea that they suffered inconvenience for 
want of an incorporation. 

An incorporation is equally inadequate to ihe design 
proposed—advert to the statutes of Great Britzin—every 
mcorporated city and borough, while in the full exercise 
of the power of making by-laws, apply to parliament 
for the establishment ot every charge on its citizens, for 
a sanction to every improvement in its police; even in 
relation to those particulars which are generally deemed 
to be the more immediate objects of the circumscribed 
legislation of a corporation, paving and lighting the 
streets, care of the poor, assize ofbread, supply of wa- 
ter, and every other business of the same nature. The 
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statues of England for the city of London only, though 
abridged, compose a volume. 

To justify reasoning by analogy from the instances of 
corporations abroad, in Europe, it must appear that this 
country is now in the predicament that Europe was at 
the period of their commencement. On examination it 
will be found, that there is no one circumstance of simi- 
litude—anciently they were exemptions from the 
domination of the feudal barons, who devoured all the 
profits of the industrious in the country, and generally 
gave a degree of legislative power to those who pre- 
viously had no share in the laws by which they were 
governed, cither personally or representation. As much 


| as the combination of citizens enjoying corporation im- 


munities may be calculated, even at this day, to relieve 
from the weight of monarchical sway, to the same de- 
gree are they contrary to the equal and common liberty 
which ought to pervade a republic. 

Tothose who are disposed to profit by the example 
of others, England affords an instructive example of the 
mischievous effects that are experienced from the prac- 
tice of incorporating. Their commercial towns have 
flourished or declined in direct proportion as they have 
been freed from or fettered by incorporations. The 
power of making bye-laws has been constantly pervert- 
ed to illiberal purposes, though restricted by statutes, 
and frequently corrected by the decisions of Westmin- 
ster Hall. Towns previously inconsiderable, left to the 
common government of the counties, have grown to an 
unexpected magnitude; ancient cities, with every ad- 
vantage of situation, have dwindled, under the weight 
of their corporations, to absolute insignificance—the 
corporate powers have been employed, for some time 
past, in little else than regulating a city feast, or the pa- 
rade of a holyday show, and once in sevén years prosti- 
tuting their votes to the minion of some court fayour- 
ite. 

But if your petitioners could be reconciled for a mo- 
ment, tothe principle of incorporations, they have many 
objections against the published bill, some of the most 
weighty they beg leave to mention:— 

This bil] introduced on the petition, as we find, of a 
very few of our fellow inhabitants, proposes to alter the 
constitutional mode of appointing justices of the peace 
for the city of Philadelphia, without the previous appli- 
cation of the major part of the freeholders of the same, 


| or of any ward therein, contrary to the express words of 
| the thirtieth article of the frame of government, and 


when scarcely ayear is wanted till the electors of justices 
of the peace will be called to a new exercise of their 
privilege herein. Your petitioners cannot conceive that 
under the power you possess of granting charters of in- 
corporation, and of constituting towns, boroughs and 
cities, and counties, you can take away the rights of the 
freeholders in this particular, nor that of the supreme 
executive branch of its alternative upon their choice, 
once in seven years. For if this could be, then under 
colour of incorporating any city or county, the council 
and the people might, with equal facility, be divested 
of their right to constitute the sheriff, as this last officer 
is essential to a city corporate, which justices of the 


| peace are not; Westminster, Winchester, Salisbnry, and 


divers other incorporated cities and towns in England, 
have no justices of peace belonging to the municipal 
body. Lord Holt has observed, that a mayor is not 
therefore a justice of the peace, this requiring a special 
grant in the charter, 

We object to the large powers of oyer and terminer, 
unrestrained to offences not capital, in the proposed 
magistracy of the city, denied to the justices of the coun- 
ties. We wish not the peculiar grant of the public 
fines and amerciaments in the city court, creating an in- 
vidious distinction seemingly in favour of the citizens, 
but payable to a body who would not be accountable 
for their public funds. We fear the precedent would be 
soon productive of similar applications from every coun- 
ty within the state; and we the rather object to this, as 
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any transfer of fines from the common stock of the com- 
monwealth carries with it a diminution of the constitu- 
tional right of the council, in proper cases, to remit or 
mitigate such punishments. Although under the for- 
mer government, all fines went to the governor’s private 
purse, such a privilege in the late corporation of Phila- 
delphia was much less exceptionable—and we think it 
strange that the intended charter, if beneficial to the 
people, should be confined to the old city bounds, and 
not extended to the whole town, and all the vicinity that 
may probably hereafter become such—-that your petition- 
ers would be distressed if the income and funds of the 
old corporation should be given back again to an aristo- 
cratic common council, who may expend it at their plea- 
sure, ‘This estate is now vested in the wardens of the 
city, who apply it strictly, to the amount of two thou- 
sand pounds per annum, in easement of our taxes for 
the support of a nightly watch and pumps. 

For these and many other objections of importance, 
upon which we supplicate the honorable house to be 
heard, if necessary at the bar of the house by council, 
we pray that the said bill be totally rejected. And your 
petitioners, as in duty bound, will ever pray, &c. 





Extract from the Report to the President and Directors of 
the Washington co. ( Penn._) Society, for the promo- 
tion of Agriculture & Domestic Manufactures. 


(Concluded from p. 301.) 
Domestic MANUFACTURED ARTICLES. 


The Cloths, Flannels, Baizes, Carpets, Linens, Bed 
Tickings, Coverlets, Hearth Rugs, Stockings, &c, with 
several beautiful specimens of needle work, were such 
as to call forth the admiration of every one who beheld 
them, and to furnish evidence, (were evidence wanting) 
of the industry and taste of the ladies of Washington 
county. Amongst the great variety of household ma- 
nufactures (about 150 in number) nothing appeared to 
excite greater attention than the Sewing Silk; several 
pounds of which were exhibited, made by Mrs. Axtel, 
Riggs, Bombarger and Quail, and which we have no he- 
sitation in pronouncing equal to any imported silk we 
have seen. Whilst on this subject we beg leave to state 
that we observed with much pleasure a young lady at- 
tending our show, from an adjoining county, dressed in 
most superb silk, of a beautiful mazarine blue color, pro- 
duced from worms fed by her own fair hands during the 
last summer, Your committee would remark that the 
cultivation of the silk worm is very simple, and can be 
introduced among our agricultural pursuits with the 
greatest facility. Itis within the reach of almost every 
farmer. The mulberry grows spontaneously and abun- 
dantly, and it requires only the labour of children to ma- 
nage the worms. 

No science is necessary; the little girls in New Eng- 
land raise them in barns, and produce good silk, and in 
large quantities. 

Single counties, not half so large as ours, are now sell- 
ing Sewing Silk to the amount of several thousand dol- 
lars annually. Your committee were also highly grati- 
fied in viewing a number of beautiful Leghorn and Gimp 
Bonnets—particularly those made by Miss Ewart and 
Miss M’Clelland, the former of whom made upwards of 
eighty dollars, and the latter fifty dollars worth of these 
articles during the last year. Such facts as these speak 
volumes in favour of our protecting system, and prove 
incontestably that if the unnatural advantage which fo- 
reign competition derives from the political depression 
of the labouring classes in Eurupe, is counterbalanced 
by an adequate importing duty, our home industry and 
skill will be able to manufacture from the products of 
our own soil, a sufficient supply of cloths, cottons, silks 
and bonnets, without impoverishing our country to pay 
trans-atlantic artisans. 

In the class of manufactured articles, we think it but 
just to the reputation of Mr. Joseph Huston, asa work- 
man, to mention that the Cabinet Ware shown by him 
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was much superior in elegance and finish to any we have 
/ seen made here. 
| The Plated Ware of Messrs. Hendricks and Morrison, 
; and the Edge Tools of Mr. Martir did great credit to 
| their skill as mechanics. 
| And we would indulge the hope that the praise so 
| justly bestowed on these gentlemen, will prove an in- 
| centive to others of our mechanics to exhibit specimens 
of their work. 

Before closing our observations on the varied produc- 
tions of our county, exhibited on this occasion, we will 
notice the specimens of Currant and Grape Wine, par- 
ticularly that offered by Mrs. Eckert. It was excellent 
of its kind, and a very pleasant and palatable beverage, 
and exhibits in a most favourable point of view her skill 
and industry in its production. 

Your committee have thus attempted to present some 
idea of the exhibition in a brief and condensed form. 
We are fully aware of the very imperfect manner in 
which we have discharged this duty, but we trust the 
board will at once see the impossibility of any one com- 
mittee being able to do justice to every different de- 
partment. 

No doubt we have omitted much deserving special 
notice; but the materials furnished us were such that we 
can d= no better. 

We would suggest to the board the propriety of here- 
after requiring from each examining committee a full 
and detailed report of the animals or articles coming 
under their notice. Let them give praise only where 
| praise is due. 
| Your committee cannot close this report without no- 
| ticing (and with pride too) the perfectly good order 
| that prevailed throughout the day, 
| Notwithstanding the immense multitude present, not 
| one instance of disorder, and scarce one of mtoxication 
was observed. All which is submitted, &c. 

GEORGE BAIRD, 
THOMAL M’GIFVIN, 
S. WORKMAN, 
JAMES REED, 
JOSEPH RITNER, 
Committee. 
[.4m. Farmer. 





EXPULSION OF CONGRESS FROM PHILADEL- 
PHIA. 
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A MESSAGE from the President, and the Supreme Exe- 
cutive Council, to the General Assembly. 


GENTLEMEN,— 

We think it our duty, to lay before you an account of 

| the late disturbances among the soldiery in this state. 

| On the 19th day of June, we received the enclosed 

| letters from Col. Richard Butler, and William Henry, 

| Esq. of Lancaster, and immediately transmitted them 
| by our Delegates to Congress. 

In the conference with the committee appointed on 
these letters, some of them proposed the stopping the 
soldiery from Lancaster by a detachment from the mili- 
tia, to be instantly called out. We informed the com- 
mittee that Lieutenant Butler, who brought the late dis- 
patches, had represented to us, that the soldiers had be- 
haved very regularly upon their march—that they said 

they were coming to have their accounts settled—that 


A ec 


they must then be near the town—and that it was very 
improbable a sufficient force could be collected in time 
to intercept them. 

The case appeared so delicate and difficult, that the 
committee themselves seemed to doubt the propriety of 
opposing the soldiers by force, and compelling them to 
return; and one of them said, that ‘in all cases, in which 
he could not determine precisely what to do, it was a 
maxim with him, that the better way was to do noth. 
ing.” 
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On the same day orders were issued from the War | 
Office, that these soldiers should be received into the | 
barracks, and supplied with rations. 

On Saturday, the 21st of June, a party of thirty armed | 
soldiers marched from their quarters in the barracks, | 
and parading before the State-House, where we were 
then met in Council, sent up tous by the Secretary, the 
following Message in writing: 

‘*May it please your Excellency ,— 

“WE, the non-commissioned officers and soldiers now 
in this city, demand of you, and the honorable Council, 
authority to appoint commissioned officers to command 
us, and redress our grievances, which officers to have 
full power to adopt such measures as they may judge 
most likely to procure us justice. You will immediately 
issue such authority, and deliver it to us, or otherwise 
we shall instantly let in those injured soldiers upon you, 
and abide by the consequence. You have only twenty 
minutes to deliberate upon this important matter. The 
officers in general have forsaken us, and refuse to take 
any further command. This we presume you all know. 
We are, in behalf of ourselves and the men, Yours, 
&e. &c.” 

The immediate object of this message, the terms in 
which it was expressed, and the further design of the 
insurgerfts to procure sanction for their future proceed- 
ings, by an anthority to be derived from us, determined 
us unanimously to resolve, that “the demands contained 
in it should be rejected.” 

In the mean time a larger number of soldiers in arms 
advanced, had soon joined their companions, making in 
the whole a body of about 300 men of the Pennsylvania 
line, under the direction of serjeants. ‘They paraded 
also before the State House, a party of 15 or 20 men 
took post in the yard, opposite the south windows of the 
Council Chamber, and centinels were fixed at the doors 
of the State House, but people still kept continually 
going out and coming in without being stopped by 
them. 

We remained in the Council Chamber for more than 
an hour after the receipt of the message before mention- 
ed, and then sent the Secretary to enquire, if that mes- 
sage to the Council was approved by the soldiers in ge- 
neral. He reported to us, that he was answered inso- 
lently by some of the leaders, “it was approved by them, 
and that we should soon hear more from them.’ 

While these things passed, most of the members of 
Congress assembled, but not in sufficient number to form 
a Congress. That honourable body stood adjourned 
from Friday till the following Monday, Saturday being 
a day of usual recess; but upon the alarm, the members 
were specially summoned by their President to meet, 
and at the place to which the soldiers were moving.— 
For what purpose they were so summoned, we haye 
not been informed. 

To these gentlemen the President of this Board went, | 
and communicated the message of the soldiery, and the | 
resolution of Council. He then returned to the Coun- | 
cil Chamber. No farther measure was decided upon | 
till Major General St. Clair came up, and expressed his 
hopes that the soldiers might be prevailed upon to re- 
turn peaceably to their quarters, if Council would con- | 
sent to a conference with a committee of either commis- 
sioned or deranged officers, to be appointed by them, 
on the state of their affairs. The President of this 
Board again went to the Congress room, and asked the | 
President of Congress, in the presence of several other 
members, if it was agreeable to them that Council should 
hold the conference proposed through General St. Clair. 
He was answered by the President, that they most 
cheerfully agreed to Council’s holding such conference; 
for that he, and the members of congress, had empow- 
ered Gen. St. Clair to settle the matter with the soldiers, | 
in such manner as he should judge most proper.”’* 











* Several members of Congress say, that Gen. St. 
Clair wascalled into the Congress room, and, as well as 
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We assented to the proposal. About three o’clock, 
the members of Congress left thé State House. We 
have heard that their President was stopped for a few 
moments in Chesnut street by some soldiers; but, that 
one of the leading serjeants coming up, apologized for 
what had happened, reproved the soldiers, and took 
them away. 

We continued in Council till four o’clock, when the 
soldiers were on their return to the barracks. 


That evening Colonel Hamilton and Mr. Elsworth, of 
a committee of congress, called upon the President, and 
read to him a resolution which had been just passed by 
that honorable body. The President then told them, 
he would summon a council to take it into consideration, 
and to confer with the committee the next morning at 
nine o’clock. . We met accordingly at the President’s 
house, on Sunday, June the 22d, and the following reso- 
Jution was read to us by the committee. 


By the United States in Congress assembled, June 21st, 
1783. 


Resolved, That the President and Supreme Executive 
Council of Pennsylvania be informed, that the authority 
of the United States having this day been grossly insult- 
ed, by the disorderly and menacing appearance of a body 
of armed soldiers about the place in which Congress 
were assembled, and the peace of this city being endan- 
gered by the mutinous disposition of the said troops now 
in the barracks, it is in the opinion of congress necessa- 
ry that effectual measures be immediately taken for sup- 
porting the public authority. 


Resolved, That the committee on a letter from colonel 
Butler, be directed to confer without loss of time with 
the Supreme Executive Council of Pennsylvania, on 
the practicability of carrying the preceding resolution 
into effect. 

The committee then gave us this explanation, as they 
termed it, of the foregoing resolution—‘‘By effectual 
measures, Congress mean that the militia of the state be 
immediately called forth, in sufficient force to reduce the 
soldiers to obedience, disarm, and put them in the power of 
Congress.” 


We observed that this was indeed a matter of great 
moment, and to obtain the desired effect, without pro- 
ducing unhappy consequences, must be conducted with 
much prudence—that to call the militia into service, 
without an assurance of a sufficient force being imme- 
diately collected, would be an act of irritation that might 
provoke the soldiery to excesses, which they otherwise 


| might decline—that we would take immediate steps, by 


consulting the colonels of the regiments of militia, for 
discovering the disposition of the militia, and the state 
of preparation in which they were; in order to ascertain 


| the practicability of adopting the ‘‘effectual measures” 


recommended by congress, in such a manner as_ would 
give a reasonable expectation of success—that the state 
magazine was in the hands of the soldiers, and the com- 
missary of military stores had but a very inconsiderable 
quantity of fixed ammunition in his possession—that dif- 
ficulties might arise from the militia law itself,—that in 
the present situation of affairs, delay was of the great- 
est advantage to us, as the soldiers were ready to act— 
that they had put themselves in a train of negotiation, 
which, if properly improved by us, might afford us op- 
portunity to prepare every thing for reducing them, and 
to avail ourselves of every circumstance that might oc- 
cur for making proper impressions upon their minds— 
that this was not so much to be considered as an insur- 
rection of citizens of Pennsylvania, as a mutiny of con- 
tinental troops—that if the rest of the army, or a suffi- 
cient part of them, could be relied on, it appeared to us 





the members can recollect, addressed by the “President 
in these words—“Sir, you are empowered by the mem- 
bers of congress here present, to go among the soldiers, 
and take such measures as you shall judge most proper.” 














immediately dispatched to the commander-in-chief, and 
a body of men put in motion towards this city—that this 
measure might in a few days have a very favourable ef- 
fect upon the soldiers, or, if they should take any reso- 
lution from despair, on receiving notice of it, we should 
then be in a better condition to resist their outrages— 
and that we would immediately make every effort in our 
power to answer the wishes of corigress. 

The committee replied, that there was great weight | 
in those observations—that prudence required that 
means should be used for ascertaining the temper of the 
citizens, and what degree of assurance might be placed 
in their exertions—that this should be done with pro- 
found secrecy, to prevent the soldiery from discovering 
wliat was in agitation—that if, upon making all the en- 
quiry which might be consistent with the secrecy with 
which this business should be conducted, council should 
not think it practicable to draw forth an adequate force 
immediately, it would be more advisable, and entirely 
the sense of congress, that none should be drawn forth; 
for congress were determined to proceed by coercion, 
and expected soon to have a force that could be depend- 
ed on—that the army might be relied on, and that prop- 
er representations had been made to the commander in 
chief—that as to the want of ammunition, we might be 
assured, that we could be supplied with any quantity of 
musket and cannon cartridge in fifteen minutes, one of 
the committee having pointed his enquiries to that sub- 
ject, and his information being derived from a person 
whose business it wasto know. We then desired that 
the ammunition mentioned by the committee might be 
secured, lest it might be discovered and seized by the 
soldiers; The committee agreed to confer with us again 
next morning, and then withdrew.* 

After the committee had withdrawn, we Resolved, 
That every member of council should use the utmost 
diligence to inform himself, as to the practicability of 
collecting a sufficient force immediately to carry the re- 
solution of congress into execution, and that the com- 
iiariding officers of regiments, and captain Morris, of | 
the light horse, should be consulted on the subject. 








* The committee of congress, in their report, have | 


fallen into several mistakes by confounding facts and | 
sentiments, and representing them as happening or ex- | 
pressed at times when they had not happened, or were 

not expressed. These mistakes were owing no doubt 

to the quick succession of circumstances, and the ideas 

that, without noticing dates, in consequence took pos- 

session of the mind. 

The obvious construction of the first report is, that 
the committee informed council of the letter to congress 
from the board of serjeants, though nota single mem- 
ber of council, nor the secretary, has any remembrance 
of its being mentioned by them, nor does any member 
of council now know what that message was. The ar- 
gument annexed to it in the report is no more recollect- 
ed. 

The committee say, that council informed them “‘the 
exertions of the militia were not to be expected from a 
repetition of the insults which had happened.” Though 
the council only said, they could notbe sure that such 
another insult would produce those exertions. 

In short, to show the extreme inaceuracy with which 
these reports, to be entered upon the minutes of con- 
gress, and preserved among the archives of the empire, 
have been composed, it is necessary only to attend to 
that part where the committee say, they represented to 
council “that congress would probably continue to pur- 
sue the object of having the soldiers in their power, un- 
less it should be superceded by unequivocal Jemonstra- 
tions of submission on the part of the mutineers—that 
they had hitherto given no satisfactory evidence of this 
disposition, having lately presented the officers they had 
chosen to represent their grievances with a formal com- 
mission in writing, enjoining them if necessary to use 
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The next morning, Monday, June 23d, we met in the 
council chamber, and the President laid before council 
the following letter: 





Philadelphia, June 23, 1783. 
“Sin,— 

*‘We have the honor to inclose for your Excellency 
and the Council, acopy of the resolutions communica- 
ted in our conference yesterday. Having then fully en- 
tered into all the explanations which were necessary on 
the subject, we shall not trouble your Excellency with 
a recapitulation. Butas the subject is of a delicate and 
important nature, we think it our duty to request the 
determination of the council in writing. We have the 
honor to be, with perfect respect, 


Your Excellency’s most obedient servants, 
A. HAMILTON.” 

After considering this letter, and agreeing to a reso- 
lution upon it, the committee came in. We began the 
conference by saying, that we had used all the industry 
we could the preceding day and that morning, to inform 
ourselves as to the practicability of collecting a sufficient 
force immediately to carry the resolutions of Congress 
into execution in the best manner; and that all the com- 
manding officers of regiments, except one, had been 
consulted by us on the subject—that the result of our 
iuquiries on the subject was, that the citizens were im- 
pressed with an opinion of the pacific disposition of the 
soldiery in the barracks, and that they would be satis- 
fied with what was just and reasonable—that the officers 
also declared that it would be very imprudent to call 
them into immediate action, under these impressions, 
and in such a situation. 

We desited the committee would be pleased to con- 
sider the difficulties under which we laboured, in collect- 
ing and employing a sufficient body of men upon such 
an occasion, and that time might be allowed for com- 
municating the proper information, and urging the pro- 
per motives, to bring the minds of our fellow citizens 
into a correspondence with the views of Congress, and 
for preparing them to act—that to make an attempt too 
hastily, for the purpose of executing their resolution, or 
to give assurances that it would be executed, without a 
reasonable persuasion that we should not be mistaken, 
would, instead of evidencing our respect for Congress, 
be to betray them—that therefore we should confide in 
the candour of the committee, and in the magnanimity of 
Congress, to put a just construction upon our conduct 
—-that the soldiers had behaved very peaceably since 
Saturday, had appointed their committee to confer with 
us, and seemed to rely upon the negotiation which they 
had been induced to commence, with the concurrence of 
the President and the members of Congress themselves, who 
had sent General St. Clair to treat with them, and 
which we had agreed to proceed in with the approbation 





compulsory means for redress, and menacing them with 
death in case of their failing to execute their views.” 

The conference, in which the committee say they 
made this representation, was held according to their 
own report on the twenty third of June. It began at 10 
o’clock in the morning. The commission from the mu- 
tineers to the officers bears date, and was presented to 
the officers on that day, about 8 o’clock in the morning. 
It is highly improbable that the committee should have 
discovered its contents, in the two hours that intervened’ 
between its being presented, and their meeting the coun- 
cil; and the improbability is increased by this cireum~ 
stance, that not a member who was in council knew any 
thing of the commission, nor remembers to have heard 
a single syllable respecting it mentioned by the commit- 
tee during the whvle conference The first knowledge 
council bad of the commission was on the twenty-fourth, 
when they received the letter from captain Chrystic, and 
that same day they sent a copy of it to congress by their 
secretary. 
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and advice of the President of Congress, and the members sembly Room, Colonels Shee, Eyre, Knox, Marsh, Reed, 


who had been spoken to on the occasion—that in this state 
of affairs, any movement to collect the militia might be 
regarded by the soldiery as an act of treachery, and un- 
less it should be rapid and efficient, would at once ex- 
puse Congress, Council, and our fellow citizens—and en- 
danger the city. 

That as to the letter of the committee ‘‘ requesting 
the determination of the Council in writing,” it appear- 
ed to us an ususual mode of proceeding in conferences 
between committees of Congress and the Council of 
this state; that this mode did not seem to be intended by 
Congress; that if they had made the request, we should 
cheerfully have complied with it; if they should now 
make it, we should not hesitate a moment to comply; 
but we had received a yerbal and most important expla- 
nation of the resolution delivered by them, fully confid- 
ing in the honour of those by whom it was given—and 
that if the committee were apprehensive of any mistake, 
they might reduce our answer to writing immediately, 
and we would repeat the several parts of it, to prevent 
any error. 

The committee said, they were sensible of the diffi- 
culties that occurred—that they did not mean that the 
conference intended between Council and the commit- 
tee of the soldiery should be prevented—that collect- 
ing adequate force in readiness to act would not be in- 
consistent with this procedure—that as to the conse- 
quence of such an attempt being made, and not imme- 
diately succeeding, it was suggested, that even small 
bodies of militia might seize certain points, where re- 
sistance could be made until the rest of the citizens 
should come to their aid—that as to our answer, they 
acknowledged we had through this whole business act- 
ed with great candour towards them, but they conceived 
themselves clearly justifiable in requesting our deter- 
mination in writing, and instanced the case of inferior 
and accountable officers, who often ask and seldom are 
denied such an answer—and that the reason was much 
stronger that it should be given to a committee of Con- 
gress. We, having before expressed our sentiments on 
the other points, only observed as to the last, that in our 
Opinion, the case mentioned did not apply—that it might | 
be very proper for responsible officers to ask for an- | 
swers in writing, to justify themselves to their superiors, | 
and a generous condescension in the persons from whom 
they were solicited would induce them to comply—but, 
the committee were a part of the body representing the 
sovereignty of the United States, and we had the honor 
of representing the sovereignty of this state—that con- 
ferences especially, between persons vested with such 
authorities, were intended to obtain a free and full com- 
munication of sentiments, without the intervention of 
writing—and that no inconvenience could be apprehend- 
ed from proceeding in this usual method, as each party | 
could rely upon the integrity of the other. The com- 
mittee withdrew, and the Council rose. 

In this unhappy affair we found ourselves extremely 
distressed, On one side, we were urged by the Repre- | 
sentatives of the United States, to draw forth and em- 
ploy the citizens in immediate hostilities against the sol- 
diers; while, on the other hand, the citizens considered 
them as objects of compassion, rather than of terror or 
resentment. They could not bear to avenge the dignity 
of Congress, accidentally and undesigned/y offended, by 
shedding the blood of men whom they considered as 
having fought and suffered for the American cause; and 
perhaps the world may be disposed to balance the 
charge of impolicy in this conduct, by giving credit for 
the humanity of such behaviour. 

We met again in the evening at the President’s 
house; and in order to make particular communications, 
we directed the lieutenants of the city and neighbour- 
hood, and Captain Morris of the light horse to be con- 
vened to meet us at the State House next morning at 
ten o’clock. 

Accordingly, on Tuesday the 24th, we met in the As- 
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Will, Dean, Henry, Coates—Majors Rees, Brown, Cas- 
drop, M‘Cullough, Boyd, and Panqueke, and Captain 
Morris—only one field officer being absent. 

We laid before these gentlemen the message we had 
received on Saturday from the soldiery, and our own 
resolution thereon, with the resolution of Congress pass- 
ed on that day. We informed them that the committee 
of Congress had in a conference explained the said reso- 
lution by saying, that by the “ effectual measures there- 
in mentioned, Congress meant a call of the militia into 
actual service, and their exertions in consequence of 
such acall—that there was reason to believe Congress 
would remove from this state, unless they should re- 
ceive assurances from us, that they might rely upon the 
effectual measures intended by the said resolution being 
imme diately taken for supporting the public authority” 
—that as to the want of ammunition that had been men- 
tioned, the objection was happily removed, we haying 
been assured by one of the committee of Congress, that 
we could be supplied with any quantity of musket and 
cannon cartridge in fifteen minutes. We therefore de- 
sired the officers present to give us their sentiments on 
the practicability of assembling the militia in sucha 
manner as might effect the purposes of the resolution 
before mentioned, and also in what manner a guard of 
500 men could be most quickly collected for immediate 
defence, to be relieved by the militia, in consequence 
of a call for the service proposed. In the course of this 
conference, it was asked, whether some kind of negotia- 
tion had not taken place? We mentioned what had 
passed on that head. After some time we retired to the 
Council Chamber. 

Soon after we came into the Chamber, one of the com- 
mittee of Congress entered, and informed the President 
that he thought himself bound to give him notice of a 
great mistake that had been committed by the person, 
from whom he had received his intelligence concerning 
the ammunition, that person having, in a late conversa- 
tion, told him there were not more than 200 musket 
cartridges to be found. The President took this opportu- 
nity of again desiring that Council might not be precipi- 
tated into measures not adapted to the present circum- 
stances—that the soldiers had now been quiet for three 
days, and we expected every hour to hear from the com- 
mittee. The gentleman said, that no report in writing 
had yet been made to Congress, and that for his part he 
should be for taking some time to make it, for the rea- 
sons that had been mentioned. 

In about an hour after we had Ieft the officers, we re- 
turned into the Assembly Room to them, and Col. Shee 
speaking for the company, declared it to be their opi- 
nion—‘**That it would be imprudent tu make any call of 
militia at present, as they were convinced it would be in- 
effectual—that if the negotiation for settling the disturb- 
ance should not succeed, and the soldiers should insist 
on unjust and unreasonable things, or should commit 
any outrage, they would be willing to make all the ex- 
ertions in their power for preserving the peace and sup- 
porting public authority, and would use their utmost 
influence for dispbsing the minds of all under their com- 
mands, and of their other fellow citizens, to join in such 
measures. 

We then directed, that the officers should have their 
respective commands, as well prepared as could be for 
action, on the shortest notice, which they promised to 
do; and we are persuaded that if the occasion for ¢om- 
mencing hostilities had appeared as pressing to the mili- 
tia as it did to some, they would have acted with the 
same spirit that has always distinguished them, when- 
ever in their judgment the object claimed their exer- 
tions. 

Before the council adjourned we received the follow- 
ing letter and inclosure from the committee appointed 
by the soldiers: 

Philadelphia, June 24, 1783. 
“ Sir—Yesterday morning we were waited on seve- 
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rally by a committee of serjeants, who handed to each | the city and liberties, upon application of the different 


of us similar appointments, of which the enclosed is | 
one. But upon their being objected to, and refused, as | 
inconsistent with the powers granted them, and disho- | 
nourable to us, they made such concessions relative to | 
us as were satisfactory, so far as we could take up the | 
business, and they have confessed their conduct on the | 
twenty-first instant to be disorderly, and have promised 
to hand in to us their concessions as soon as possible, 
which we will immediately lay before your Excellency. 
I have the honour to be, 
Your Excellency’s most obedient humble servant, 
JAMES CHRYSTIE, 
Capt. 2d Pennsylvania Regiment, 
President of the Committee. 


His Excellency, John Dickinson, Esq. 


Philadelphia Barracks, June 23, 1783. 


“‘Sir—You are hereby appointed by the non-commis- 
sioned officers and soldiers in this city, from authority 
which they have from the President of the State and 
General St. Clair, as a member to represent them in 
committee of six commissioned officers. You are to re- 
member that every effort in your power must be exerted 
to bring about the most speedy and ample justice, and 
even to use compulsive measures, should they be found 
necessary, which we declare in the presence of Almighty 
God we will support you in, tothe very utmost of our 
power. Should you show a disposition not to do all in 
yours, death is inevitably your fate. 

Signed by order of the Board, 

JAMES BENNET, Secretary. 

Captain James Chrystie.” 


Council rose, and soon afterwards we reccived intel- 
figence that Congress was adjourned, by their Presi- 
dent, to meet at Princeton on the Thursday following. 

‘Fhat evening we met again at the President’s house, 
upon advice that the soldiers meditated an attack upon 
the Bank. We resolved that a strong guard should be | 
immediately collected, and so posted as best to secure 
that important object; and as several field officers attend- 
ed, they immediately, and with the greatest alacrity, 
employed themselves in the business. The President, 
Vice President, and General Irvine, directed Captain 
Stiles the commissary of military stores, to try the next 
day if he could not get some fixed ammunition out of 
the state magazine, in removing powder that was private 
property. He did, and through the pacific or careless 
disposition of the guard of soldiers, got out a considera- 
ble quantity, and distributed it as ordered in proper 
places. 

Wednesday, the 25th, we were informed that the sol- 
diers were in a yery tamultuous disposition; and that 
there was reason to apprehend it would rise into some 
violence, as their rations would be stopped on the Fri- 
day following. We therefore came to the following re- 
solutions: 


In Council, Philadelphia, June 25, 1783. 


Ordered, That the Lieutenant of the city militia, &c. 
be directed to call forth a guard of 100 privates, with 
such number of officers as he may think proper, as a| 
measure indispensably and immediately necessary to 
secure government from insult, the state from disturb- | 
ance, and the city frem injury. Carpenter's Hallis as- 
signed for the place of meeting. 

Resolved, That the different oficers commanding re- | 
giments be requested to hold their respective compa- | 
nies in immediate readiness for action. It is expected | 
also that they will meet this day-as soon as possible, for | 
the purposes of determining the places of and signals for | 
rendezvous, <A report of their proceeding to be made | 
to the President, 

Resolved, That the Commissary of military stores be di- | 
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officers commanding regiments. 

While the clerk was copying these resolutions, Cap- 
tains Chrystie and Symonds, two of the committees of the 
soldiery, presented to us the three papers enclosed, 
marked Nos. 1, 2, and 3. These being read, it was 
unanimously Resolved, ‘* That Council will not even 
take the proposals now made by the soldiers into consi- 
deration, unless they first put themselves under the 
command of their officers, and make full and satisfactory 
submission to Congress.” 

This resolution was then communicated to Captains 
Chrystie and Symonds, and they, being informed that it 
was our unalterable determination, were directed to 
communicate the same as such to the soldiers. —, 

They assured us this should be immediately done, but 
that the soldiers did not think they offended Congress, 
as their intention on Saturday was only to apply to 
Council. They then proceeded to what was and proba- 
bly would be the temper of the troops upon receiving 
this answer of Council, and entreated us to take all the 
measures that we possibly could for our own safety, and 
that of the city, as every thing licentious was to be ap- 
prehended. On this intelligence, Council ordered the 
guard to be increased to 500 privates. 

We then adjourned, and were severally employed in 
engaging the militia, and citizens in general, to take 
arms immediately. Our fixed resolution, insisting on a 
submission to Congress—the call of the militia—the ex- 
cellent behaviour of the officers of our line in general— 
the industry and address of Colonel Humpton, in repre- 
senting to the serjeants then in town the dangers that 
surrounded them by these operations—and intclligence 
that part of the army was in motion towards this city— 
with a circumstance that happened very oppertunely, 
—threw them into confusion. The circumstance was 
this—a Captain Carberry, deranged, and a Lieutenant 
Sullivan, two of the committee appointed by the sol- 


| diers, and the principal instigators of the disturbance, 


were so much alarmed at the measures taken and the 
accounts circulated, that they thought proper to fly. 


| They first wrete aletterto Mr. William Huston, another 


of the Committee, and Adjutant of Col, Humpton’s re- 
giment, in these words: 

** Consult your own safety, we cannot get to you. 

H. C.—— J.38.” 

Fhis note, by some mistake, was delivered to Captain 
Chrystie. He and Capt. Symonds went with it to Col. 
Humpton. He and the captains came to the President’s, 
and brought the serjeants. At first the construction 
was doubtful; but in a short time it was judged, that the 
meaning was agreeable to the facts just stated. Col. 
Humpton proposed his going to the barracks with the 
serjeants, who had impeached captain Carberry and 
lieutenant Sullivan, and were now in a proper disposi- 
tion to second his measures. He did so, and some citi- 
zens went to assist, by advising the soldiers to behave 
prudently in the present exigency. After some time, 
they were prevailed upon to leave their arms under a 
guard at the barracks, to come to the Fresident’s, and 
hear what he should say tothem. They came, and pa- 
raded before his house. He addressed them on the sub- 
ject of their late and present behaviour—insisted om 
their giving a further evidence of their good disposition, 
and of their dutiful submission to the offended majesty 
of the United States, by compelling the soldiers lately 
arrived from Lancaster to lay down their arms, or begin 
their march for that place, under the eommand of their 
officers, at the end of twenty four hours, unless in that 
time those unhappy men should return to a sense of 
their duty. At the conclusion of the address, they were 
ordered to repair to the barracks, under the command 
of their officers then present, and behave themselves as 
They instantly obeyed. 
The next day, at twelve o’clock, the soldiers from 





rected to issue forth such public arms and ammunition, as | Lancaster submitted, and soon after began their mareh, 


he may now have under his ‘direction, to the militia o | 


for that borough. 
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The President immediately communicated accounts of 
these transactions to the President of Congress, in the 
three letters inclosed. ‘The papers relating to the sub- 
sequent preceedings are herewith transmitted. 

‘Thus, Gentlemen, we have laid before you a faithful 
narrative of this affair, composed and examined while 
every circumstance was exactly remembered by us, and | 
the secretary will deliver to you the original papers on | 
which it is principally founded. We have had great dif. | 
ficulties to encounter, but have been enabled to pursue 
that tenor of conduct whicl we have held, by the per- | 
fect unanimity that subsisted among us through every 
stage of this business. 

We recollected the high trust reposed in us by our 
country. The honor and tranquility of the state, and 
the lives and property of our fellow citizens, were in- 
volved in our deliberations. We could never consent to 
commit these pledges of the public confidence, some of 
them so invaluable and revered, to the dangers necessa- 
rily resulting from hasty and violent measures. 

While thus attentive to the interests of the state and 
our fellow citizens, we have cheerfully exposed ourselves 
to every hazard that could arise from a firmness of oppo- 
sition to the demands of a mutinous soldiery. We daily 
and regularly assembled in the council chamber in our 
usual msnner, and determinately rejected every propo- 
sal inconsistent with our characters and the public good. 
it is true, we have been insulted; but the follies or the 
faults of others cannot diminish the dignity of those who 
take care not to impair it by any unworthy actions of 
their own. 

Upon the whole, with grateful acknowledgements to 
the Divine goodness, we sincerely rejoice that such a 
disturbance was quieted, without our making a single 
improper concession, and without costing the life of one 
citizen of Pennsylvania. 


Qe 


JOHN DICKINSON. 
Council Chamber, Phila. 
August 19, 1783. 


HOUSE OF REFUGE. 


#xtract from the charge of the Hon. Chief Justice Gib- 
son, to the Grand Jury of the Court of Oyer and Ter- 
miner, at the opening of that Court on Monday last. 


In conclusion, Gentlemen, let me invite your attention 
to amatter which, though not within the range of your 
immediate duties, is yet intimately connected with the 
administration of the criminal laws. I allude to the | 
House of Refuge, in the environs of yourcity. My own | 
attention has been drawn to this object, by two address- | 
es of the Managers, which came to my hand only last | 
night, and consequently too late to enable me to put} 
the subject before you in a light as favourable as it me- 
rits. The documents, however, will be submitted to 
you, and these will enable you to become sufficiently 
acquainted with its details. You will perceive that the 
principal design is to provide a place of confinement 
for juvenile offenders, where, separated from the society 
of common felons, they may be subjected to a course of 
treatment, calculated to bring them all back to the paths 
of industry and virtue; the want of which is acknow- 
ledged by every one conversant with the transactions of 
our criminal Courts. No part of our duty is attended 
with more distressing considerations, than the sentencing 
of this class of offenders. Vengeance is not the object 
of the law. To reform, and deter, are exclusively the ke- 
gitimate purposes of every criminal code; and when nei- 
ther of these is to be accomplished, the infliction of pun- 
ishment produces nothing but a useless addition to the 
sum of human suffering. For the restoration of those 
who have grown up in iniquity, my experience leads 
me toconclude that nothing can be done; their case is 
hopeless, and the efforts of society must be limited to 
measures of self defence, by restraining their persons, 
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on terms, as economical and consistent with humanity as 
circumstances will permit. But the case of the youth- 
ful offender is attended with symptoms infinitely more 
encouraging. Youth is the season for the formation of 
habits; and to stop the current of vice, it is necessary to 
mount to its source. ‘That much may be effected bya 
judicious course of treatment is conclusively proved by 
the experience of a kindred institution in New York. 
It would perhaps be presumptuous to affirm that such 
a course will be successful in every instance, but it would 
be consolatory to know that our interference will not 
necessarily make matters worse, and that chastisement is 
inflicted as much for the benefit of the culprit as of so- 
ciety. ‘These considerations frequently press painfully 
on the mind, during the concluding act of our official 
duty, in the consciousness that we are sentencing a 
youth, not merely to the penitentiary but to perdition, 
and thus putting beyond the reach of hope, a case not 
otherwise desperate. The institution, as it at present 
exists, is on a scale much too limited for the purpose. 
Although incorporated, it is, I believe, the offspring of 
individual munificence, and legislative patronage, and a 
further appeal to these sources may become necessary. 
I have therefore taken occasion to introduce the subject 
to your notice, with a view to the advantage which the 
institution would indispensably derive, from your coun- 
tenance, should you deem its concerns a fit subject for 
a report, or presentment.” 


Copy of a Presentment of the Grand Jury, made to the 
Court of Oyer & Terminer, on the 26th of November, 
1828. 

The Grand Inquest of the Commonwealth of Penn- 
sylvania, inquiring for the City and County of Philadel- 
phia, find great pleasure in presenting ‘‘Z'he House of 
fiefuge,’”’ as an object highly deserving the consideration 
of this community. 

This Institution was incorporated by an act of assem- 
bly, passed the 23d of March, 1826. A building was 
commenced and is now nearly ready to receive the ob- 
jects, for whose reformation it has been established. 

Few charities, as the Grand Inquest~believe, have 
higher claims on the public; and few, perhaps, will, be 
more permanently useful, 

Here the misguided and neglected, rather than guilty 
child, will find anabode, where religious and moral prine 
ciples, and industrious habits will be inculcated—where 
virtue will be cherished, and vice repressed. When 
the pupil leaves the Institution, it is to be hoped, he will 
go forth into the world, with sucha character for hones- 
ty and integrity, as may lead the virtuous portion of so- 
ciety to receive him among them. Instead of being q 
weight on the community, supported either ip our jails 
or alms houses, he will be enabled to bear his part of 
the public burthens. 

It isa melancholy fact, that in our prisons, reformation 
is almost hopeless. The youth who enters their walls, 
comparatively innocent, soon becomes an adept in every 
species of crime, and hardened in guilt. On his dis- 
charge, with a ruined character, and, often without the 
means of support, he finds himself avoided by the good, 
and tempted by the wicked; and soon plunges again into 
a career of vice, which terminates in his destruction. 

Far different will be the fate of the inmates of the 
House of Refuge, where, from the experience derived 
from the London and New York Institutions, we may 
safely calculate, that the larger proportion will be saved, 

We trust that an Institution so deserving, will be sus- 
tained by the liberal support of an enlightened and be- 
nevolent public. 

Philadelphia, Nov. 26, 1828. 

Signed SAMUEL RICHARDS, 
Foreman, 
SAML. F. BRADFORD, 
F. VANSANT, 
CHARLES FINNEY, 
GEORGE M‘CALLMONT, 
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LEONARD STRICKER, 
BENJAMIN JOHNSON, 
SAMUEL NEWBOLD, 
THOMAS TOMPKINS, 
JOSEPH R. JENKS, 

S. MOSS, 

C. HOLLOND, 
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From the Philadelphia Monthly Magazine, for December. 


In Graydon’s memoirs of his own life, we find an 
amusing account of John Beveridge, who was appointed 
in 1758, professor of languages in the College and Aca- 
demy of Philadelphia. He appears to have been well 
versed in the branches which he professed to teach; but 
his acquirements extended very little farther, and his 
total ignorance of the ways of the world, disqualified 
him for the management of a school on so large a scale. 
From Barton’s life of Rittenhouse, we learn that he ori- 
ginally taught a grammar school in Edinburgh, under 
the patronage of the celebrated Ruddiman. While in 
that situation, he taught Latin to Thomas Blacklock, the 
blind poet; and it was during this time that Blacklock 
wrote his fine paraphrase of the 104th psalm, which Be- 
yeridge afterwards rendered into Latin. In 1765, our 
author published by subscription, in Philadelphia, a cel- 
lection of Latin poems, entitled Lpistolz et alia quedam 
miscellanea, which for the most part are written with 
great purity, though it must be allowed that the reader 
seldom feels the warmth of the author’s poetic fire, or 
is dazzled by the vividness of his imagery. The time of 
his death has not been recorded. 

Thomas Godfrey, the son of the inventor of the sea- 
quadrant, of which Hadley fora time enjoyed the repu- 
tation, was born in Philadelphia in 1736. He possessed 
in no ordinary degree, the germ of true poetry. Among 
his early acquaintances were Francis Hopkinson, and 
Benjamin West, the distinguished artist. After the 
death of his father, which took place when our poet 
was very young, he learnt the business of watch-mak- 
ing, and during his apprenticeship, wrote poetry for the 
American Magazine. Most of his contributions were 
highly commended by the editor of that now forgotten 
work. In 1758, Dr. Smith obtained him a lieutenant’s 
commission in the Pennsylvania forces, which the go- 
vernment was then raising for the expedition against 
Fort Du Quesne, in which situation he continued until 
the campaign was over, and the troops disbanded. In 
August of this year, he wrote a poetical epistle from 
Fort Henry, which, though not as poetical as that of Am- 
brose Phillips from Copenhagen, is a favourable speci- 
men of our author’s versification, and valuable, as it 
contains a striking picture, and perhaps the only one 
preserved, of the deep distress that overwhelmed the 
frontier settlements, when every field was stained with 


the blood of its owner, shed by the hands of unsparing 
savages. 


**Here no enchanting prospect yields delight, 

But darksome forests intercept the sight; 

Here, fill’d with dread, the trembling peasants go, 
‘And start with terror at each nodding bough, 

Nor as they trace the gloomy way along, 

Dare ask the influence of a cheering song. 


‘* If in this wild a pleasing spot we meet, 

In happier times some humble swain’s retreat; 
Where once with joy he saw the grateful soil, 
Yield a luxuriant harvest to his toil. 

[Blest with content, enjoyed his solitude, 

And knew his pleasures, though of manners rude;] 
The lonely prospect strikes a secret dread, 

While round the ravag’d cot we silent tread, 
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Whiose owner fell beneath the savage hand, 
Or roves a captive on some hostile land, 

While the rich fields with Ceres’ blessings stor’d, 
Grieve for their slaughter’d, or their absent lord.” 


In the spring of 1759 he settled as a factor in North 
Carolina, where he finished his tragedy, entitled The 
Prince of Parthia, the first drama known to have been 
written un this side of the Atlantic. It is, all things 
considered, an astonishing production. He was but 
twenty-two years of age at this time—a partially edu- 
cated youth, whose pursuits were calculated rather to 
suppress than to foster poetic feelings; yet he ventured 
into the most arduous walk of literature, perhaps even 
without having heard of the rules of Horace, or the Sta- 
gyrite, and it is curious to observe how surprisingly his 
vigorous genius has sustained him in this undertaking. 
Impatient to have his tragedy performed, he forwarded 
it to Philadelphia in November, 1759, without having 
revised it with sufficient care for the press, and it has 
been printed with all its original inaccuracies. It has 
never been represented, but might be adapted to the 
stage without any material alteration. Mr. Godfrey re- 
mained in North Carolina three years, when, on the 
death of his employer, he returned to Philadelphia, 
whence he sailed as a supercargo to New Providence; 
and a few months after he revisited North Carolina, 
where death'suddenly terminated his wanderings, on the 
3d of August 1763, in the 27th year of his age. He has 
been highly extolled for the mildness of his disposition, 
warmth of heart, and unwavering friendship. His per- 
son was inclined to corpulency. Among the earliest 
attempts of West’s pencil, is a portrait of this poet, 
which, it must be admitted, is indicative of neither ta- 
lent in the artist, nor in the person delineated. The 
best of Mr. Godfrey’s writings is decidedly the Court of 
Fancy, a poem of five hundred lines, first published in 
1762. There are passages in this poem that would not 
derogate from the reputation of the nervous and harmoni- 
ous Pope, and indeed, its author had the Temple of Fame 
in view at the time of its composition. Afterdescribing in 
highly poetic language the temple of Fancy, he gives 
the fallowing description of Fancy herself: 


‘* High in the midst, rais’d on her rolling throne, 
Sublimely eminent bright Fancy shone: ' 

A glitt’ring tiara her temples bound, 

Rich set with sparkling rubies all around, 

Her azure eyes rolled with majestic grace, 

And youth eternal bloom’d upon her face, 

A radiant bough, ensign of her command, 

Of polish’d gold, waved in her lilly hand; 

The same the sybil to Eneas gave, 

When the bold Trojan cross’d the Stygian wave. 
In silver traces fix’d unto her car, 

Four snowy swans, proud of th’ imperial fair, 
Wing’d lightly on, each in gay beauty drest, 
Smooth’d the soft plumage that adorn’d her breast. 
Sacred to her the lucent chariot drew, 

Or whether wildly through the air she flew, 

Or whether to the dreary shades of night, 
Oppress’d with glocm, she downwards bent her flight, 
Or, proud, aspiring, sought the blest abodes, 

And boldly shot among the assembled gods.” 


There is much propriety in this description. Mr. God- 
frey’s poems were published in Philadelphia in 1765, in 
a quarto volume of 223 pages, preceded by a critical 
review from the pen of Dr. Smith, and a biographical 
sketch of the author by his friend, and brother poet, 
Nathaniel Evans. 

Evans was a man of talents, erudition, and piety, but 
no poct. He wrote sensibly and harmoniously, and, 
had he lived in England, possibly his writings might 
have found a place in some of those cumbrous and so- 
porific collections, entitled the British Poets. Still such 
a destiny would not have made him a poet, though 
many names might be referred to, as belonging to the 
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tuneful tribe, who are indebted for such distinction, to 
this circumstance alone. Mr. Evans was born in Phila- 


delphia, on the 8th of June, 1742, and spent about six | 


years at the Academy, which he entered shortly after it 


was first opened, and before the commencement of the | 


collegiate part of the institution. He left the Academy 
to serve an apprenticeship in a merchant’s counting- 


house, at the expiration of which he returned to the col- | 


lege, and applied himselfto the study of philosophy and 
the sciences, until the commencement in May, 1765, 
when, in consideration of his uncommon merit, he was 
complimented with a diploma for the degree of master 


of arts, although he had not previously taken the bache- | 


lor’s degree, in consequence of the above mentioned in- 
terruption of his studies. 
land, and was admitted into holy orders by Dr. Terri&, 
Lord Bishop of London, and again returned to Philadel- 


phia, where he landed in December of the same year. 


He immediately entered upon his pastoral duties in 
Gloucester county, New Jersey, which had been assign- 


ed to him, and died two years afterwards, in the 26th | 


year of hisage. He is described as having been an ami- 
able, enlightened, and pious man. His writings were 
collected by Dr. Smith, and published in asmall volume 
in 1772. The principal poem of our author is, * Jn 
Ode on the Prospect of Peace,” dated 1761. His inyoca- 
tien to the muse is modest and unassuming: 


** If thou from Albion’s sea-girt shore, 
Advent’rous muse, will deign to rove, 
Inclin’d remotest realms t’ explore 
And soothe the savage breast to love, 
Hither wave thy wand’ring pinion, 
Here be fixed thy last dominion.” 


In the same ode, speaking of the verse of Pindar, as 
the Romans had but one word for poet and prophet, he 
assumes the gift of prophecy, and exclaims: 


* To such may Delaware, majestic flood, 

Lend from his flowery banks a ravish’d ear; 
Such notes as may delight the wise and good, 

Or saints celestial may induce to hear! 
For if the muse can aught of time descry, 

Such notes shall sound thy crystal waves along, 
Thy cities fair with glorious Athens rise, 

Nor pure Ilissus boast a nobler song.” 


Already the city fair, onthe banks of the Delaware, 
has been denominated the Athens of America; 
rest of the prophecy remains to be fulfilled. 


thus happily described: 


«When Eurus charged with livid clouds, 
Scours o’er old ocean’s wild domain, 
And Boreas rends the vessel’s shrouds, 
And o’er her swells the raging main; 
if lighter breezes should succeed, 
And Iris sweet of varied hue, 
Lift o’er the main her beamy head, 
What raptures fill the marine crew! 


**Thus when Bellona, ruthless maid, 
Her empire through the world has spread, 
And death his flag has proud display’d, 
O’er legions that in battle bled; 
If peace, bedeck’d with olive robe, 
(Resplendent nymph, sweet guest of Heaven,) 
Transfuse her balm around the globe, 
A theme of joy to man is given.” 


Prefixed to Godfrey’s poems is an elegy to the memo- 
ry of that author, which cannot be denied the merit of 
flowing in harmonious numbers. It was written by John 
Green, a portrait painter, and an early friend of God- 
frey, who alludes to him in the following fines, which 
occur in his poem entitled A Night Piece. 


He now embarked for Fng- | 


but the | able to ascertain it. 
The re- | the report of the canal commissioners. 
: C- | 

turn of peace, after the desolation and horrors of war is 
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‘* What hand can picture forth the solemn scene, 
The deep’ning shade and glimm’ring light! 
How much above the expressive art of Green, 

Are the dim beauties of the dewy night!” 





Hannisscnen, Dee. 4. 
GOVERNOR’S MESSAGE, 
This day at 12 o’clock, the Governor transmitted to 
the General Assembly, by the Secretary of the Com- 
| monwealth, the following 
MESSAGE. 


Fellow Citizens: 
Again I have the gratification to address the assem- 
bled Representatives of the people, and to congratulate 
them and our common constituents, on the general 
| prosperity, peace and happiness, which overspread our 
}country. ‘The general condition of our own state, that 
which more immediately engages our attention, is con- 
siderably improved. ‘The demand for the produce of 
our farms, and the consequent rise in the price, is sensi- 
bly and advantageously felt throughout the common- 
wealth. The unsettled state of the governments of 
| Mexico, and of the more southern republics, and the 
| probable spread of the war in Europe, hold out a pros- 
| pect that our agricultural productions will continue ta 
| command a high price, and our shipwrights will be ac- 
tively engaged in constructing vessels, not only to carry 
our own commodities to market, but to do some of the 
carrying trade for the belligerents. To this prosperous 
and promising state of things, we have the gratification 
to add, that our manufacturing establishments greatly 
increase, and are in successful operation. Another, and 
an inexhaustible source of wealth to Pennsylvania, is 

| steadily displaying itself in the immense beds of supe- 

|rior coal, which are furnishing our own citizens, and 

| those of other states, with a most excellent and econom- 
ical fuel. 

We cannot survey this increase of business, without 
congratulating ourselves on the wisdom and foresight of 
those who have improved our highways, and made large 
appropriations of the public money to ensure to Penn- 
sylvania, by canals, the cheapest and most rapid mode 
of transporting our produce, our manufactures and mi- 
nerals, to wherever they shall be most in demand, 
Aware of the anxious interest which is felt to know the 
state of those public works, I cannot deny myself the 
satisfaction, in some particulars, briefly to touch upon 
their present condition, so far as I have, on inquiry, been 

It will, in detail, be submitted in 


The Pennsylvania line of canals, embraces nine divi- 


[sions all of which have been extensively worked upon. 
11. The eastern division, extending from the mouth of 
| Swatara, to that of the Juniata, is 24 miles. 


The whole 
of this, it is confidently expected, will be navigable 
next spring. The only part of it not now clenleaad, 
is beliéved to be a mile at the upper end, which has 
been added to the line as originally located. 2. The 
western division, extending from Pittsburgh to the 
mouth of the Kiskeminetas, thirty miles, and from the 
mouth of the Kiskeminetas, fifty miles to Blairsville, 
is represented as finished, as,are also the aqueduct 
over the Allegheny, at the mouth of the Kiskemi- 
netas, and the out-let lock at Allegheny town.— 
3. The Susquehanna division, from the mouth of the 
Juniata to Northumberland, is 40 miles. , The dam 
across the Susquehanna at Shamokin is finished, and the 
other work in such a state of forwardness, that it is ex- 
pected it will be navigable in the latter end of the next 
summer, or early in the fall. 4. The Juniata division 
extends 45 miles from the mouth of the Juniata to Lew- 
istown; this extent will be completed about the same 
time as. the Susquehanna division. A new section, ex- 
tending from Lewistown to Huntingdon, 45 miles, hag 
been recently contracted for, and will probably be com- 
pleted in two years. 5. The Conemaugh division of 28 
miles, from Blairsville to the portage overthe Allegheny 
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mountain, will be completed about the period when the 
Huntingdon line will be finished. 6. The Rrench creek 
feeder, from Bemis’ mill to Conneaut outlet, nine miles, 
is on the eve of completion: from Conneaut outlet to 
Conneaut summit, will require another year. 7. The 
Delaware division, from Bristol to Easton, a distance of 
about 60 miles, is not expected to be navigable the whole 
route before the fall of 1830. 8. The North Branch di- 
vision of 45 miles, between Northumberland and Nanti- 
coke falls, is progressing rapidly, and is calculated to be 
finished carly in 1850. 9. The West Branch division 
extends 25 miles, from Northumberland to Muncey rip- 
ples, is advancing rapidly, and is expected to be finish- 
ed inall the next year. The general result appears to 
be, that the state has now under contract 409 miles of 
canal; of which 113 miles may be considered as finish- 
ed-—103 miles are more than two thirds finished, and 
the remaining 193 miles are under contract, and _ little 
more than begun. 

The act passed April 1, 1826, entitled, an act authoriz- 
ing aloan by the commonwealth, for the construction of 
the Pennsylvania canal, empowers the commissioners of 
the Sinking Fund, with the approbation of the Gover- 
nor, to reimburse the principal at such time or times, as 
they shall deem expedient. Fifty thousand dollars bor- 
rowed from the Harrisburg bank, and twenty-five thou- 
sand borrowed from the Easton bank, might with safety 
have been paid, and leave a balance of $114,815 464 in 
the state treasury on the first of December, 1828. As, 
however, there are no commissioners of the Sinking 
Fund, the Governor did not consider himself authorised 
to repay the $75,000 without an act of the legislature. 
if the General Assembly shall think proper to authorise 
a loan for the year 1829, equal in amount to the sum 
horrowed last year, there would, probably, be a balance 


the civil government, of the militia, of pensions, gratui- 
fies, interests on loans, and other engagements. 

The loan of two millions of dollars, authorised by the 
act of March 24th, 1828, was taken by the Bank of Penn- 
sylvania, but not on terms so favourable to the govern- 
ment as the loan of 1827. The particulars shall be laid 
before the legislature. The loan of 1828, will be ex- 
hausted in the month of December, when funds will 
be required to meet the obligations entered into, and 
contracts made under existing acts of the legislature — 
The rapidity with which the great public works pro- 
gress, requires large sums of money, and calls upon the 
General Assembly to make prompt provision for the 
public wants. This state of things will naturally sug- 
gest, whether prudence does not require that the works 
already determined upon and contracted for, should be 
finivied before any others shall be commenced. Pur- 
suing this course, the commonwealth might expect to 
receive such sums of tolls, &c. as would relieve her from 
the burden of interest, and enable her to complete any. 
further improvements she might think necessary, without 
in any Manner compromitting the credit of retarding the 
prosperity of the state. 

The mighty works and consequent great expenditures 
undertaken by the state, cannot induce me to forbear 
again calling the attention to the subject of public edu- 
cation. Todevise means for the establishment of a fund, 
and the adoption of a plan, by which the blessings of 
the more necessary branches of education, should be 
conferred On every family within our borders, would be 
every way worthy the legislature of Pennsylvania; an 
attention to this subject, at this time, would seem to be 
peculiarly demanded by the increased number of chil- 
dren and young persons who are employed in manufac- 
tories. It would be desirable for the employers and pa- 
rents as well as children, that the matter should early 
engage the attention, and be early acted upon by the 
legislature, inasmuch as it will be easier in the infancy 
of manufactories, to adopt and enforce a liberal system, 
than it would be to establish such a system when thoy 


in the state treasury on the first December 1829, of 
$145,600, after having discharged all the expenses of 
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sands more children shall be employed than are at this 
time. The establishment of such principles, would not 

only have the happiest effects in cultivating the minds, 

but invigorating the physical constitutions of the young. 

Wiat nobler incentive can present itself to the mind of 
a republican legislator, than a hope that his labour shall 

be rewarded by insuring to his country, a race of hu- 

man beings, healthy, and of vigorous constitutions, and 

of minds more generally improved, than fall to the lot 
of any considerable portion of the human family. 

When the very important report made by the Commis- 
sioners appointed on the Penal Code, was laid on the 
table at the last session, it was not found possible to be- 
stow upon it that deliberate consideration to which its 
great importance entitled it. The number of copies of 
the report which were printed and distributed, and the 
deep and general interest excited, has secured to it that 
consideration which it is hoped has prepared you to en- 
ter upon its examination with all that diligence and anx- 
iety which properly belong to an inquiry which includes 
not only the Penal Code, but the mode of treating a 
class of men, who are, unfortunately, too numerous for 
the peace and security of society. 

It has not been usual, in this commonwealth, to hold 
extra sessions of the General Assembly, nor should they 
be held but on extraordinary and urgent occasions.— 
When, however, the great mass of current business 
which, of necessity, is annually brought before and acted 
upon by the legislature of this great state and the time 
thus consumed are considered, it maxmerit the attention 
of this Assembly to consider how tar duty would requie 
that a special session should be held for the sole and ex- 
press purpose of legislating upon the voluminous and 
important report which now lies on your desks unacted 
upon. Under circumstances not very dissimilar, the 
legislature of New York have held two extra sessions in 
the last two years, and I doubt not, with much benefit 
to their constituents. Of such a measure you, gentle- 
men, are the best as you are the constitutional judges; 
I have, however, thought that on a subject of such mag- 
nitude, and bearing so heavily and extensively on the 
happiness and safety ofall, and on the treatment, and, if 
possible, reformation of those who may subject them- 
selves to the pains and penalties of the laws, that it 
would be strictly within my constitutional limit to make 
the suggestion I have made, and leave it to be acted up- 
on, or other wise disposed of, as your judgment shall 
determine. 

Ihave deemed it proper to inform the Legislature 
that suits have been instituted in the District Court of 
the United States,-by the heirs of the late John Nichol- 
son, torecoyer some of the lands, which were sold by 
the commonwealth as the property of said Nicholson, to 
satisfy the debts due by him to this State, which had 
become alien on all his lands within this Commonwealth. 
The legislature will judge how far the State is interest- 
ed, in resisting those claims, made by the heirs, and 
what steps are necessary to be taken to defend the rights 
and interests of the Commonwealth. 

In the organization of our Government ofthe Union 
and of the States, the simple and efficient principle 
which secures our welfare and repose, is, that the will 
of the majority shall rule,and whenever that wil! is con- 
stitutionally expressed, whether it be by Election or by 
Legislation, it is the plain duty, as it must always be the 
pleasure of every public functionary, cheerfully to 
concur. To him the laws are the laws ofthe people, 
and to him the magistrate is the magistrate of the peo- 
ple by them rightfully invested with authority for their 
benefit, and entrusted with so much power as the con- 
stitution confers upon the office. At seasons of elec- 
tions, especially for the higher stations, there will often 
be great excitement; proportioned to the interest pro- 
duced by the occasion, and indicative of the solicitude 
naturally felt in that delegation of important public trust. 
It is the right of the citizen freely and actively to take 
his post according to the dictates of his judgment. 
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The election over, and the result known, he who has | 
the majority is entitled to be honoured and respected as 
the people’s choice, and to be supported in his efforts 
faithfully to fulfill and discharge his duties. 

Such a season has just passed, and furnished a new 
evidence of the stability and excellence of our form of | 
government. If, in its progress, there has been more 
than usual warmth, it is now atan end. The question | 
which caused it is decided. Every good citizen will ac- | 
quiesce in the decision, and every public functionary, | 
governed by the same motive which influenced him to | 
abstain from embarking his official character in the con- | 
test, while it is going on, will find himself placed in no | 
new position, but maintaining the relation to the high 
officer elected, which the contitution creates, andready, 
within his allotted sphere, cordially to co-operate with 
him for the common good. To the eminent citizen | 
who has been placed by the voice of his fellow citizens 
in the highest post, it would be our pleasure, if permit- 
ted, to express our acknowledgments for the many and 
great services he has rendered to our country, and our 
fullest confidence in his exalted patriotism. Of the Presi- 
dent whom they have elected we can truly say, that we 
hope and trust that his administration will redound to 
the public honor and welfare, and will be glad to be able 
to contribute to such a result. 

It will give me pleasure, at all times to co-operate 
with you in doing whatever may contribute to sustain the 
tights, and promote the happiness of our fellow-citizens, 
and advance the honour and prosperity of our common | 
country. 

J. ANDREW SHULZE. | 

Marrisburg, Dec. 4, 1828. 








PROCEEDINGS OF COUNCILS. 


Thursday evening, Nov. 27th, 1828. 


Mr. Walmsley, from the Connnittee on accounts, re- | 
ported that they had examined the accounts of the City 
‘Treasurer, ftom the 1st of July to the 30th of Septem- 
ber, and found the same correct, leaving a balance of | 
16,000 dollars in his hands. 


Mr. Johnson from the Paving committee, to whom 
had been referred the petition praying that Willow st. 
on the banks of the Schuylkill, might be regulated from | 
Spruce street to Pine, reported a resolution directing | 
the City Commissioners to have the same regulated.— | 
Adopted. | 


was referred an item of unfinished business, reported a 
resolution directing the City Commissioners to cover the 
cartiage way on Chesnut street, from Fifth to Sixth with 
screened gravel. Adopted by the Common Council, 
but rejected by the Select. 


i 





Mr. Walmsley called up the report of the Committee 
on unfinished business. The following disposition was | 
made of various items. 


No. 1. Relating to the payment out of the public | 
treasury of expenses incurred by individuals when 
streets are re-regulated, was referred to the Paving com- 
mittee. 





| 

Mr. Johnson from the Paving Commiftee, to whom | 
' 

| 

| 
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on Schuylkill, &c. was postponed indefinitely. All the 
objects referred to in the letter, have been accomplish+ 
ed. 


No. 7. Resolution directing inquiry to be made into 
the propriety of altering the names of streets, running 


' north and south, west of Broad street, was referred to 


Messrs. Johnson, Page, Toland and Richards. 


No. 8. Resolution relative to the sale of Drawbridgé 
lot, was referred to committee on said lot. 


No. 9. Resolution directing the removal of the sloop 
sunk in the channel of the Delaware, was referred te 
Messrs. Walmsley, Moss, Neff and Garrett. 


No. 12. Relative to the City’s proportion of cost of 
the sewer in Vine street, was referred to Messrs. Miller, 
Thompson, Johnson and Wainwright. 


No. 17. Relative to the old reservoir at Chesnut street 
on Schuylkill was referred to a special committee. 


No, 19. Relative to Boudinot’s legacy, referred tocom- 
mittee on Will’s Legacy. 

[ Most of the other items were indefinitely postponed. | 

Messrs. Snyder, Wainwright, Williams and Garrett 
were appointed a committee to supcrintend the distri- 
bution of wood purchased by the late Councils for the 
use of the necessitous poor. 

A letter from Jacob Ridgeway relating to a new re- 
gulation of the foot pavement, on the north side of Arch 
street, near the Delaware, was referred to the Paving 
Committee, and the committees on Arch and Chesnut 


| street wharves. 


On motion of Mr. Johnson, the following was adopt- 
ed: 


Resolved, by the Select and Common Councils, That 


| the City Commissioners be, and they ate hereby direct- 


ed, to lay before Councils at their next stated meeting, a 
statement of all the monies advanced by the corpora- 
tion, for the purchase and setting of curb-stones, the 
laying of brick pavement on footways, fronting property 
owned by persons, who have not complied with the ex- 
isting ordinances on thissubject, designating the streets, 
squares, courts and alleys, where such property is loca- 
ted, together with the names of the owners, or their 
agents, and whether owned by minor children or absen- 
tees, or residents, accompanied with such references and 
remarks as in their opinion may be deemed necessary 
for the information_of Councils. 
| Abstracted from the Philadelphia Gazette] 





EDUCATION. 

Agreeably to public notice, a respectable meeting’ 
was held in the town of McKeansburg, Schuylkill Co. 
on Thursday, the 20th November, 1828, to adopt prepa- 
ratory measures for the establishment of common 


schools throughout Pennsylvania, to extend the bles- 


sings of education to the poor. 


‘Fhe meeting being organized, William Audenreid, 
Esq. was appointed chairman, and Bernard Kepner, 
Esq. secretary. 


The object of the mecting being fwly stated from the 
chair—on motion, 


The Hon. Daniel Yost, Lewis Audenreid, and Benja- 


No. 2. Petition for the removal of the Broad street | min Bensinger were appointed a committee, to draft re- 


market house, to the Committee on Markets. | 


No. 3. Petition relative to the sale of loaf bread, do. 

No. 4, Communication of the City Commissioners sta- | 
ting the difficulties they meet with in recovering the sums 
due from owners of vacant lots, Paving Committee. 


No. 5. Relative to the regulation of streets in the 
neighbourhood of Fair Mount was postponed indefinite- 


ty. 


solutions expressive of the sense of the meeting, whoy 


_ after withdrawing a short time, reported the following 


preamble and resolutions: 


Whereas, it has been the opinion of the wise and the 
considerate, and it is the plain dictate of reason, that the 


| serious attention of those in authority to the rising gene- 


ration, is a matter of the greatest importance; that the 
present and future happiness of individuals, the welfare 
of society, and the progress of virtue and religion, de- 
pend very much upon education, and our attention has 


No. 6. Letter from the City Commissioncrs relative ; been enjoined to it by the venerable framers of the con 
to lighting the city, and purchasing cranes for wharves |. stitution. 
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And whereas, suffering, as we are, from the want of | Pittsburg, (Penn._) Nov. 25. 
a system of general instruction, we have learned with) The Water Works —During the present week, it is 
much pleasure, that during the last session of the Legis- | expected, the engine will be set in motion, and the re- 
lature of Pennsylvania, a bill passed the Senate, appro- | servoir on Grant’s Hill filled with water. The main 
priating two millions of dollars, the purchase money due | pipes are laid through the principal streets and fire plugs 
the state upon unpatented lands, to create a fund in sup- | set at convenient distances. 
port of a general system of edueation, it is hoped that | 
an object so laudable in itself, will not be neglected by |, * . : : 
the ensuing Legislature, in whose talents and patriotism derstand the water was let into 17 miles of the canal be- 
at haley Se eaiedidkenee. | tween Blairsville and the Aqueduct across the Alleghe- 
Wherefore Resolved, that we highly approve of the | ny above the mouth of the Kiskeminetas last week, and 
principle recognized in the act abovementioned, believ- | : - but one unimportant breach occurred. The breach, 
ing that a permanent and efficient system of education | it 1s supposed, is by this time repaired. The water will 
should be based upon a sufficient and permanent fund. | probably be flowing through the aqueduct before the 
Resolved, That whereas, the subject lays strong claim | close of the present week. We may expect canal news 
| even nearer home, in a short time. 


Pennsylvania Canal.—The water’s coming! We un- 


to our attention as citizens of this commonwealth, we 





will use every exertion to ensure success. 

Resolved, That William Audenreid, Daniel Yost, Esq. 
and Dr. Daniel Foltz, be a committee to correspond with 
such other committees as may hereafter be appointed 
throughout the State, for the purpose of education— 
also to circulate petitions and have them forwarded to 
the Legislature, for the said object. 

Resolved, That the proceedings of this meeting be 
signed and published in “The Miner’s Journal,’ of Potts- 
ville, and in all other papers that may be favourably dis- 
posed to the cause of education. 

WILLIAM AUDENREID, Chairman. 

Bernanv Kerner, Sec’ry. 

Miner’s Journal. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 

A correspondent of the Pittsburg Gazette says: “From 
the earliest times the beautiful river which bounds our 
city on the north was distinguished by the natives as 
‘Fair Water.’ Perhaps, also, many persons are not 
aware that the natives considered the Allegheny and 
Ohio to be the same stream, and the Monongahela to be 
a tributary—dilegheny being a word in the Delaware 


language, and Ohio in the Seneca, both meaning the | 


‘Fair water.’ Sothat the title ‘ Le Belle Riviere,’ given 
by the French tothe Ohio, was not original, but a mere 
translation of the Indian name. 

Small pox.—There have lately been several cases of 
small pox at Pittsburgh. 


First boat on Western Canal.—On Saturday, 25th | 


October, a boat was launched on the western canal, by 
Messrs. Jno. Thompson, Thos Hichen, —- Cooper, — 
Smith, Alexander Feay, James Jamieson, Danicl Beat- 
man, and Bash, under the superintendence of cap- 
tain Levi Feay, who was the first man that put a foot on 
board the first boat that ever floated on thiscanal. The 
boat was then taken through lock No. 1, onthe Kiski- 
minetas, passed around the dam, and returned, whena 
number of ladies were received on board, after which it 
was conveyed to Sect. 17, and a cargo of salt taken in at 
Mr. David Buneman’s works. The boat then returned 
with the passengers and crew all well. This scene car- 
ried the recollection back to a period yet within the 
memory of some of our venerable inhabitants, when this 
part Of the country was the abode of the red man of the 
forest, and presented to the eye, a dreary and trackless 
wilderness.— Western Repub. 
Pittsburg, ( Penn._) Nov. 19. 

The Tunnel.—The project of tunnelling Grant’s hill 

is abandoned. The work had been commenced on each 





Taxables.—The assessors of Armstrong county have 
made returns of the inhabitants in their districts, togeth- 
er with the increase since 1821: 


The whole number is - - - 3247 
In 1821, there were - - - 2088 
Increase inseven years - -— = 1159 


An Useful Citizen.— Died, in the city of Lancaster, 
Pennsylvania, on Friday morning, the 21st instant, PAz- 
ipine Yost, in the 85th year of her age. The deceased 
had— 

13 Children, 
97 Grand Children, 
122 Great Grand Children, 
4 Great Great Grand Children. 


-_—-- 
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Longevity.— Died, in this city on Monday evening, Mrs: 
Elizabeth Litmen, in the 104th year of her age. 

Died on the 25th October, at the house of Mr. Robert 

Banter, im North Huntingdon Township, Westmoreland 

county, Catharine Boyd, aged 104 years. 

Greensburgh Gaz. 


| Apples were very scarce here the last season—scarcely 
a barrel of cider can be purchased in the country. 

Large Hog.—A hog was one day this week killed by 
Mr. Pierce Butler of Kingston, upwards of a year old, 
| which weighed 470 pounds.— Wilkesbarre Dem. 
| Stealing Public Records.—Public Records have lately 
'been stolen from the prothonotaries offices of Dauphin 

and Tioga counties, 


Scarcity of Grain.—Grain of every kind is obviously 
scarce, and the demand greater in this section of the 
| state, than it has been for many years past. This fact 
| presents a powerful appeal to our agricultw ists to with- 

hold their grain from the distilleries. —Crawford Mess. 

Appointment by the Governor.—David Reynolds, Esq. 

to be an Associate Judge for Mifflin county, in the room 


| of Judge Edmiston, deceased. 


Printed every Saturday morning by William F. Ged- 


des, No. 59 Locust street, Philadelphia; where, and at 


,  Eutleete wnat - Noth 19 9 
side, and much money and time expended, but we are | the Editor’s residence, in North 12th st. 2d door south 


informed, that Messrs, Meloy and M’Avey, the enterpri- | of Cherry st. subscriptions will be thankfully received. 
sing contractors, after weighing all the obstacles, have Price five dollars per annum payable in six months after 


determined that it will be more expeditious and less ex- 


entire depth which is to form the bed of the canal, which 
will be, in some plases, from 60 to 70 feet. 


| the conimencement of publication—and annually, there- 


} 


pensive, to cut from the surface, through the hill to the | 


after, by subscribers resident in or near the city, or where 


| there isan agent. Other subscribers pay in advance. 


